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THE DOCKER’S SPANNER 


HE London dockers have struck so often, and almost always 
lor reasons so inadequate, that any comment on their 
behaviour must souwd repetitive. Condemnation of their 
disregard for negotiation, and for the interests of them- 
selves, their families and the country sounds as_ hackneyed 
as the usual sentimentality about the = strength of their 
personal jioyalties—loyalties which are, as usual, confused, mis- 
applied and cynically exploited. And yet the root evils have never 
been effectively attacked. They are the multiplication and con- 
fusion of “authorities” on the one hand, and on the other an 
utterly inexcusable readiness of the dockers themselves to use the 
strike weapon as the answer to any and every difficulty. It is the 
same old spanner automatically thrown into an over-complicated 
and inefficient machine. That means that there are two necessities 
The first—and there is no sense in mincing words about it—is to 
bring the London dockers to their senses. They are behaving like 
fools and they are being exploited by rogues, and the whole thing 
has gone on for so long that the public is thoroughly sick of it. 
When the public is made to suffer because of a dispute within the 
[ransport and General Workers’ Union about three men expelled 
and rightly expelled—for the part they played in the Communist- 
inspired strike of last July the limit has been reached. There is no 
real reason why the London Dock Labour Board should hesitate 
to apply the sternest measures at its command. It should surely 
be plain by now that vacillation and half-measures have no deterrent 
effect whatever at the London docks. 

The answer is not the drafting in of troops to keep the port at 
work. It is not the warning, repeated by Lord Ammon, the chair- 
man of the National Dock Labour Board, and this time not denied 
by the Government, that the whole dock labour scheme is being 
jeopardised. It is certainly not the tiresome trade-union argument, 
repeated by the Minister of Labour, that the matter had better be 
lett to be settled quietly by the “experts.” That argument is as 
thin as Mr. Isaacs’ earlier assurances, delivered with all the massive 
calm of a man who does not know what is going on, that the “ vast 
majority” of the London dockers were behaving reasonably. They 
Were not, are not, and will not be until they are taught that the 
strike Weapon is only a weapon of last resort—-not a cosh for every 
docker to carry under his coat all the time. 


That lesson must be 


driven home first, but at the same time a thorough and compre- 
hensive inquiry into conditions at the London Docks must be 
made, and its results published, so that the causes of disputes may 
be reduced and the whole matter exposed to the light of day. 


The Allies and Bonn 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than the tension that for 
various reasons has been created in recent weeks between the West 
German Government and the High Commissioners, representing 
the Occupying Powers. There may, no doubt, be some danger of 
exaggerating its importance. When a defeated and impoverished 
nation is being nursed back under tutelage to solvency and inde- 
pendence a point must inevitably be reached at which the views 
of one side on tutelage and the views of the other on independence 
are in more or less acute conflict. The disallowance by the High 
Commissioners of the Bonn Government's proposal to lower the 
income-tax rate has this week brought matters to a head. There 
are good grounds for emphasising the unwisdom of the Govern- 
ment’s action. The release of more money for personal spending pro- 
mises an increased demand for goods for home consumption, when 
what is needed is the maximum production of exports required to pay 
for essential imports such as food and raw materials. Failing that, 
either more subsidies for Germany will have to be found from 
external, i.e., Allied, sources or imports will diminish and either 
rations or employment or both will have to be reduced. It is 
proper for the Allies to make strong representations to the Govern- 
ment on these points, but the wisdom of a definite veto, following 
on a similar veto on a proposed Civil Service law and some lack 
of consideration for Germany's self-respect in the matter of entry 
into the Council of Europe, may well be questioned. If Western 
Germany is to be a democracy, it must, within limits, be free, like all 
democracies, to make mistakes. The question is what are the limits, 
Any tendency towards remilitarisation would have to be resolutely 
suppressed ; fortunately, no such tendency is manifest. Dr. 
Adenauer has been at no pains to ease the existing tension, but the 
technical conversations now in progress may pave the way to a 
practicable compromise. But the Allies, before deciding to act as 
a super-Government, must consider seriously what the effects of 
such action on the Bonn Government must be 
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Atlantic Reality 

No detailed public statements can be expected from the British, 
American and French representatives now meeting in London to 
prepare the ground for the Three-Power and Atlantic Treaty con- 
ferences to be held next month, and there is a sense in which such 
statements would be undesirable. It is understood that Sir William 
Strang, Dr. Jessup and M. Massigli are attempting to state detailed 
issues on a large number of questions ranging from the defence 
arrangements of the twelve Atlantic Treaty Powers to the possi- 
bility of a new approach to Moscow. No useful purpose would 
be served, and a great deal of harm might be done, by making 
these discussions public, while the formidable work of co-ordina- 
tion is in progress. This is one of the occasions on which a degree 
of secrecy in diplomacy is dictated by common sense. The time 
for general pronouncements is over. Mr. Acheson, in an intensive 
series of speeches, the latest of which was delivered to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on Sunday, has more than fulfilled 
his obligation to make the general basis of American foreign 
policy clear to the American people. Mr. Truman, addressing the 
same body last week, gave guidance to any future work of propa- 
ganda by pointing out that the Western Powers, unlike the Comin- 
form, have only to speak the truth to make their case. The 
general structure of Atlantic co-operation is also complete. Now 
is the time for detail. If next month’s conferences are successful 
they will end not with yet another pronouncement of Western 
unity, but with a long list of limited measures. This could have a 
far more encouraging effect of opinion in Western Europe than 
any general statement of aims. It could also call forth a more 
positive and informative reaction from Russia than the usual mix- 
ture of abuse and protestations of peaceful intentions. Supported 
by evidence of a much needed co-ordination of policies in Japan 
and South-East Asia, it could open up a new era of effective 
Western action. 


Principle in Trieste 

The Western Powers have one incomparable advantage in the 
Trieste question. They really want a stable and peaceful settle- 
ment. Now that feeling in Italy and Yugoslavia has worked itself 
up to a high temperature, despite the notably cool statements made 
by Marshal Tito and Count Sforza less than three weeks ago, 
the duty of the Western Powers to assist in the restoration of sanity 
has become plainer than ever. And since the Russian Note of 
April 20th, in which a return to the letter of the Peace Treaty 
was advocated, could clearly only serve to stir up more trouble 
the moral advantage of the West is as plain as its duty. The 
British, American and French Governments simply want a freely 
negotiated agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia. If this means 
the abandonment of the tortuous compromises of the Peace Treaty 
(compromises which the Russians have in any case prevented from 
working) or even of the Three Power declaration of March, 1948, 
which advocated the return of the whole of the Trieste Free Terri- 
tory to Italy, then such an abandonment could be faced. 
Impartiality may not be a popular virtue in Italy and Yugoslavia, 
but it remains a virtue, and one to which the Russians can produce 
no counterpart. It is essential to Soviet policy that Tito should 
be removed, but the purpose of that removal would be to put a 
pro-Moscow régime in his place. Consequently no territorial 
compromises are possible, and whoever loses on the deal the Italians 
will certainly not gain. Any realistically-minded Italian must surely 
see that. The key fact is that the Russians have not been very 
successful lately in the Eastern Mediterranean. The Western 
Powers, on the other hand, have every reason to be pleased with 
the recent treaty of friendship signed between Italy and Turkey and 
with the rapprochement between Yugoslavia and Greece—simply 
because these moves make for peaceful consolidation. For the same 
reason they would welcome a friendly understanding between Italy 
and Yugoslavia. It is the final condemnation of Russian policy 
on Trieste—in the eyes of Italy and Yugoslavia and the world— 
that it would regard such an understanding as a disaster. 
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Greater Jordan 

rhe decision of King Abdullah and the Parliament of Jordan to 
incorporate the remnants of Arab Palestine within the boundaries 
of the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan is a logical step. For more 
than two years the King’s officials have provided the only effective 
administration west of the Jordan, and the recent elections have 
shown that the inhabitants of these areas are prepared to accept 
the fait accompli. But the repercussions of the act of incorporation 
are bound to prove less simple than the act itself. Three parties 
have a claim to be interested ; Jordan’s fellow States in the Arab 
League, Israel and Britain. The Leagues States are committed to 
opposition, and if they try, as they almost certainly will, to make 
their disapproval more than verbal, they may be able to cause 
economic difficulties for Jordan—a virtually land-locked State— 
though they have not the will or the strength to make things 
intolerable for her. The main object of the League will be to pin 
on King Abdullah responsibility for the breakdown of the facade 
of Arab unity, and in this object they will probably succeed, as 
the enmity of her neighbours will oblige Jordan to seek some 
arrangement with Israel. The first reactions in Israel to the 
enlarged State on her eastern borders has been unenthusiastic, 
Official Israel policy is no doubt in favour of peace with her neigh- 
bours, but unofficial sentiment still hankers for more land. Any 
future adventure to the east will, however, be made almost 
impossible if Britain accepts the enlarged Jordanian boundaries— 
and there is no reason to suppose that acceptance will be refused. 
For the treaty of mutual defence signed in 1948 between Britain and 
Jordan is very far from being a dead letter. 


Fiasco on Hainan 

In order to be defeated in war it is necessary to obtain the use 
of a battlefield ; and for this reason the Chinese Nationalists may 
not have many more opportunities of exhibiting their singular 
talent for staging military collapses. The latest of these is now in 
progress on the island of Hainan, where five Nationalist armies, 
totalling probably some 100,000 men, have been dispersed in a 
few days by Communist invasion forces acting in concert with 
guerrillas long established in control of the interior. This débdcle 
was as usual accompanied by claims, artlessly concocted in 
Formosa, of resounding Nationalist victories. The ease and celerity 
with which General Lin Piao’s forces achieved their objectives in 
the face of Nationalist supremacy suggests that, particularly if the 
Communists can muster with Russian help some sort of air cover, 
the much longer sea-passage may not deter them from attempting 
an assault on Formosa in the fairly near future : and the prospects 
of the Nationalist defenders of that island putting up a stouter 
resistance than they did on Hainan are slender. Meanwhile British 
commercial interests on the mainland are in a desperate plight, and 
unless something happens to save them from extinction we 
may well have lost the whole of our stake in China before the 
summer is out. It is difficult to see what can be done now, or 
indeed what could have been done earlier, to rescue them. Our 
recognition of Mao Tse-tung’s Government has led to nothing save 
a procedural deadlock in Peking. The Chinese doctrinaires cannot 
be made to admit—though they probably see quite clearly—that they 
are injuring their long-term interests by strangling the western 
trade to which they owe so much and which the Russians cannot 
effectively replace. The only hope is a sudden change in the “ party 
line,” and there is unfortunately little reason to expect that. 


Dr. Malan and Apartheid 


The Union of South Africa is completely self-governing, and 
since this country cannot if it would interfere jin the Union's 
internal, or for that matter its external, affairs the impression that 
in some cases it might like to do so should be avoided. But at a 
moment when the Union is once more raising the question of 
acquiring the three British Protectorates lying wholly or in part 
within its borders the development of Dr. Malan’s native policy 
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must be watched with particularly close attention. The text of 
the threatened apartheid Bill has now been published. It provides, 
in brief, for complete racial segregation. Throughout the area of 
the Union, except where segregation prevails already, any area 
may be set aside as a group area, and only members of that group 
—Africans, Indians, Mauritians or others—will be allowed to live 
or hold property there. White South Africans will, of course, be 
segregated too, which is precisely what they desire to be. The 
claim is advanced that by enabling each group to live its racial life 
the measure will in fact make for harmony and content. Actually 
its object is manifestly the repression of the non-white inhabitants 
of the Union, who number over nine million out of a total popula- 
tion of eleven million and a half. The nine million will remain com- 
pletely disfranchised. Even the educated among the different races 
will be able to mix with one another to only a very limited degree. 
And it is intended in due course to abolish the right of natives in 
the Cape Province to elect three members (not themselves native) 
to represent them in the Union House of Assembly. Nothing can 
prevent the enactment of the apartheid Bill, but Dr. Malan may 
be laying up unimagined trouble for the Union. The gulf between 
the British Government's attitude towards Africans and the South 
African Government's is getting wider every year. The contrast 
will some day be intolerable to South Africa’s nine million. 


Delhi and Karachi 

The systematic progress of the talks between India and Pakistan, 
and the presence of Pandit Nehru in Karachi, on the first visit he 
has paid to Pakistan, is reassuring. That the pace is deliberate rather 
than precipitate is all to the good. The essential fact is that a new 
and more favourable atmosphere is being created in which the 
inevitable difliculfies instead of being magnified will be minimised 
It is in the light of that consideration that the trade agreement just 
concluded must be assessed. It is essentially short-term, running 
only till the end of July, and while it covers commodities like 
jute, it does not include coal, which is so essential to Pakistan. But 
at least the trade-barrier is broken ; the streams of commerce can 
flow again; and an interval is provided in which more extensive 
accords can be negotiated. With the two Bengals relatively peaceful 
and the refugees taking courage to return to their homes, the general 
situation has substantially improved. If agreement could be reached 
on Kashmir it would be almost revolutionised. 


The Covenanters’ Campaign 

The meeting on Scottish self-government at Edinburgh last 
Saturday gave the movement a status it had not hitherto enjoyed. 
The number of the delegates—close on a thousand—the positions 
held by several of the speakers in Scottish national life and the 
announcement that 1,236,000 persons had signed the “covenant” 
(which means that some 3,700,000 have not signed) indicate that 
a movement has been set on foot which cannot simply be ignored. 
But if the Covenanters are to convert a majority” in 
Parliament to their view they will have to demonstrate that 
Scotland is suffering more serious injustice than she appears to be. 
As it is, all measures in Parliament exclusively affecting Scotland go 
direct to a Scottish Committee, of which all Scottish M.P.s are 
members, and it is very rarely that English M.P.s intervene in 
Scottish discussions. The great majority of administrative work is 
carried out from the Government offices in Edinburgh. It is 
undoubtedly the case that Scotland has suffered from the excessive 
centralisation which is one of the chief vices of the nationalised 
industries, but while she may be the most vocal sufferer she is not 
the only one. On the face of it the case for a separate Parliament 
for the five million British subjects north of the Tweed is unconvanc- 
ing. The interests of Scotland and England are inseparably 
intertwined. The Union of 1707 was one of the most fortunate 
events in the history of either country, and it will need substantial 
arguments to justify any serious modification of the arrangements 
then concluded. But if the Covenanters think they can adduce 
Such arguments they are entitled to an unprejudiced hearing 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Labour Members roared their relief when the result of 

the first division on the Budget resolutions was announced 

at the table. Relief was understandable ; but there is no 
room for exultation when you command a majority of only five for 
two of the cardinal proposals of your Budget. The Budget debates 
and this tense sequel of the divisions, including the eleventh-hour 
round-up of the sick and the lame, must have helped the public 
to realise more fully what an unhappy, frustrated House of 
Commons this is. Strain was inseparable from the foreknowledge 
that victory or defeat was going to turn’on the narrowest of 
majorities, but as is the way with the House it rode out the moments 
of tension with a good deal of boisterous fun on both sides. 

* * * * 

To adapt Dr. Johnson’s words on Goldsmith, Mr. Churchill 
touches no debate that he does not transform. His meditations, 
inconclusive though they were, on the possibility—or impossibility 
—of a coalition set the Budget debate for a space in an intriguing 
new perspective. They suddenly lifted it from the financial and 
economic to the political plane, and Mr. Churchill is always happier 
there. He has no more relish for the “damned dots” than his 
father had. He must be interested himself and interesting to 
others. Dullness is the deadly sin. However, it is not suggested 
for a moment that these meditations were merely designed to 
adorn a speech. More than once since the election he has shown 
how troubled he is at the possible calamitous consequences of the 
stalemate both on Government and the national fortunes. His 
remarks on Monday disclose that this fear is accompanied by a 
still more disturbing one—the fear that the ideological conflict may 
have produced a permanent deadlock. Sir Stafford Cripps, who, 
by the way, wound up the debate with an air of pugnacious confi- 
dence that all is going well, saw “a vague sort of suggestion” for 
a coalition in Mr. Churchill's speech. Even that seemed to be 
reading too much into it, and Sir Stafford was evidently aware of 
it, for he confessed to not having quite understood Mr, Churchill. 

7 . * * 

One’s own impression, gained from Mr. Churchill's manner and 
treatment of the matter, was that he was very skilfully avoiding 
saying anything that could be construed as even an approach to a 
positive proposal. He had captured the close attention of the 
House, though once he blew a mine of wrath on the Labour benches 
when he spoke of “ the great disasters that have come upon Britain 
and her standing among the nations” since 1945. How much 
Mr. Churchill regrets that the war-time coalition broke up is 
common knowledge, and now he seemed to imply that the present 
stalemate would have been almost providential had it occurred in 
1945, since it would have guaranteed the continuance of the coalli- 
tion. His picture of what may happen to us if the stalemate 
continues could hardly have been painted in darker colours, and 
yet he would have nothing to do with a coalition formed as a 
result of party bargaining. Only a “blinding emergency,” he 
believes, can produce a coalition now ; and that was where he left 
the subject, having tossed a nice topic into the lobbies for the 
speculative ingenuity of Members to exercise itself upon. 

7 * * * 

The speech stimulated discussion on another head. During his 
criticism of the detailed proposals of the Budget Mr. Churchill 
recalled asking Lord Keynes what he thought was Labour's attitude 
to wealth. In one word Lord Keynes replied: “ Hate,” and Mr. 
Churchill embellished the story by saying he had not forgotten the 
look that passed over Lord Keynes’s face as he said it. Was it an 
impropriety in Mr. Churchill to reveal this remark of a former 
high civil servant ?, Sir Stafford Cripps thought it was shocking. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley was witty enough to send Mr. Churchill off 
into unaffected chuckles, while Mr. Gaitskell had his successful 
moment, pointing out that the Leader of the Opposition is not only 
the author of the petrol tax, but defended it as a help to the rail- 
However, no appeal to his spacious past ever disconcerts 
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ways 


Mr. Churchill. 
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PARLIAMENT 


HE Government fortunately escaped defeat on Wednesday, 
though only by a hairbreadth—fortunately, because no 
man in any party could desire to see the country plunged 

into another election three months or less after the last. Why, 
then, did the Conservatives force a division, and what justifica- 
tion was there for their action? There was, in fact, full 
justification. Though they are almost equal to the Government 
in numbers in the House they would be reducing themselves 
to complete impotence if, however strongly they disapproved 
f Government policy, they refrained from voting against it for 
fear of the consequences. If such tactics were adopted it would 
be inevitable that Ministers should take advantage of them, 
pressing forward controversial measures in the confidence that 
the Conservatives would not carry opposition into the division- 
lobby and risk a victory which might involve the Government's 
resignation. Even in circumstances like the present the business 
of an Opposition is to oppose, and if it is to fight at all it cannot 
fight with blunted weapons. A party that is willing to wound 
and yet afraid to strike will not remain an effective party long. 
There are, moreover, such things as principles. It is hardly to 
be suggested that the ninepenny tax on petrol or the new 
purchase-tax on commercial vehicles raises moral issues, but 
for parties which hold strong views on the indirect “ feather- 
bedding ” of the railways at the expense of road transport both 
taxes raise definite questions of political principle. The 
Liberals, whose leader spoke strongly against the taxes when 
the Chancellor announced them, took what was plainly the 
straightforward and honourable course in deciding to vote against 
the Government on Wednesday. To have done otherwise would 
have stultified them completely. 


But while all that is true of the immediate issue it leaves the 
fundamental problem of this Parliament unsolved. The 
Government with its exiguous majority can, with some effort 
and some good fortune, carry on. It can neglect defeats on 
secondary issues like that in the fuel debate on March 29th, 
though more than two or three of these would be seriously 
damaging to its prestige. But defeat on any major issue would 
involve resignation or dissolution, with another General Election 
inevitably following. Sooner or later, no doubt, it may come to 
that, but it would be a national disaster if it came to it too soon. 
There are, after all, international as well as national considera- 
tions to be weighed. Quite apart from the general danger of 
the unrelaxed tension between the Communists and the free 
nations in Europe and elsewhere, a series of conferences of the 
first importance are to be held between now and the autumn. 
The meeting of Foreign Ministers next month may need to 
take decisions as far-reaching as any they have had to face yet. 
The whole future of the Council of Europe, whether Germany 
has associated herself with it or not, may be determined at the 
second meeting of its Assembly in August. And hardly less 
can be said of the United Nations Assembly in September in view 
of the continuing deadlock caused by Russia’s repeated vetoes 
yn the Security Council, and the failure to solve the problem 
of Chinese representation. With these responsibilities facing 
the Government, it is intolerable that its continued existence 
should depend on the number of invalids that may have at any 
moment to be marked off the division-list. And even while it 
does exist its authority is seriously compromised. 

All, or much, of this was recognised by Mr. Churchill in his 
curiously interesting speech in the Budget debate on Monday. 
He deplored the equal balance of. the opposing forces in the 
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House and the paralysis the equality threatened. He touched 
on the question of a national coalition, only to reject the idea 
as impossible of realisation in present conditions. He is probably 
right in saying that the ideological diflerences are too dee . 
Electors pledged to the application of Socialist principles 
to the fullest degree possible would not readily acquiesce in 
even a temporary relegation of those principles to the background 
in order that Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison might sit in Cabinet 
with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden; nor would Conservatives 
believe that their leaders could enter such a partnership, without 
sacrificing not a little of what Conservatism strenuously fought 
for at the General Election. It is true that there has on one 
side been some voluntary or involuntary compromise, for the 
Government has so far at any rate shown no sign of proceeding 
with the further measures of nationalisation—cement, industrial 
insurance and the rest. The Steel Act is, of course, on the 
Statute-book, but with the vesting-date postponed sufficiently 
far to keep the issue out of controversy at the moment. That 
clears the domestic field of possible causes of conflict over a 
considerable area, and though to the Chancellor’s whole financial 
policy, with his resolute refusal'to reduce Government expendi- 
ture, the Conservatives must offer unflinching opposition there 
is rather more than an even chance that the Government will 
get the Finance Bill through by no narrower a majority than 
was registered on Wednesday. 

All this, of course, settles nothing. What, then, would settle 
anything ? Not another General Election in the near future, to 
all appearance. The two elections of 1910, when the Unionists 
secured in December almost precisely the same number of seats 
(272 instead of 273) that they had secured in January are worth 
remembering. And the Dumbarton by-election, with the reduc- 
tion of the Labour majority from 613 to 293 on a poll of over 
40,000 indicates no effective change in the voters’ sentiments 
yet. That being so, some modus vivendi at Westminster must 
be devised, not in the Government’s interest, but in the national 
and, as has been said, in the international interest. A working 
arrangement falling far short of a National Government should 
be by no means impossible to attain. What are the main topics 
of discussion in any Parliament? Finance, foreign affairs, 
colonial affairs and, in the last Parliament, nationalisation. The 
Finance Bill once through and any fresh nationalisation measures 
indefinitely deferred, the door should be open for not merely 
a tacit truce but definite agreement in certain defined fields. 
The first and most obvious of these is foreign policy. It may 
be said that virtual agreement there exists already. It does, but 
it is an agreement that commits no one, and so far as is known 
there is no unofficial contact between the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary on the one side and the principal Opposition 
leaders on the other. ‘Fhe time has come when such contact 
should be established, and the circumstances plainly demand it. 
If the Foreign Secretary were to enunciate in the House of 
Commons what would be virtually an agreed policy, and the 
Opposition spokesmen gave it unqualified support, this couniry 
would speak to the world with vastly increased authority. 

Ihe same is true of colonial policy. Nothing is more vital 
at the present moment in view of the rapidity with which the vast 
continent of Africa is being developed, politically as well as 
economically, and the diversity of policies advocated by 
interested and disinterested parties. The experienced writer of 
an article on a later page emphasises the value that would 
attach to a clear and considered statement of British colonial 
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policy, made by the Prime Minister or the Colonial Secretary 
in the House of Commons, and approved by all parties in the 
House. That might be impossible to attain, but it would be 
abundantly worth attempting. The condition of success would 
be preliminary agreement between party leaders, and that would 
necessarily mean preliminary discussions. There could be no 
insuperable obstacle to that. No precedents or conventions 
preclude Mr. Eden from discussing foreign policy with Mr. 
Bevin, or Mr. Stanley colonial policy with Mr. Griffiths ; and 
if they did they should be jettisoned in conditions like the present. 
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Of course both sides would have to feel the way. Neither could 
be bound till both were ready to be bound, and then only up 
to the point to which they were prepared to commit themselves 
in public. It is unhappily true, as Mr. Churchill said on Monday, 
that in present circumstances every move made and every word 
spoken by either side is apt to be determined by its probable 
electoral effect. But Parliament should be capable of rising 
above that. There is, as Mr. Herbert Agar put it, a time for 
greatness, and this is incontestably such a time. With the world 
as it is we cannot let ourselves sink to pettiness. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE problem of the Dean of Canterbury becomes in- 
creasingly acute. A Dean is commonly assumed to 
have decanal duties of some consequence to occupy 
him. They do not seem to prevent Dr. Hewlett Johnson 
from departing to the antipodes on business more con- 


genial to Moscow than to Canterbury, and planning a return 
via the United States, for which however a visa has been 
refused. The Dean fears the effect this action may have on Anglo- 
American relations. He need have no apprehensions. The only 
emotion it will awaken is one of regret (confined to this particular 
case) that a British subject does not need a visa to re-enter Britain. 
One of the opinions ascribed to Dr. Hewlett Johnson in Sydney 
was that the empty spaces in Australia might with advantage be 
populated by Chinese ; he has since, however, described this, in 
language which may or may not be customary at Canterbury, as 
a damned lie. What is to be done about this Dean (who is 
credited with three books on “ The Socialist Sixth of the World,” 
“Soviet Strength ” and “Soviet Success,” and with none on any 
religious or ecclesiastical subject)? Nothing can be done about 
him. The Chapter of Canterbury has publicly dissociated itself 
from him. So has the Archbishop of Canterbury. But the Crown 
put him where he is on the advice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and there he will stay till he decides to do otherwise. 
* * * * 

Wordsworth country, on which an Archbishop and two Bishops 
(I doubt whether the poet was really episcopophile), Lord Beveridge 
and Professor Basil Willey and Dr. Helen Darbishire descended at 
the week-end, may claim to have provided the stage for the centenary 
celebrations par excellence; but the ceremony at Wordsworth’s 
college, St. John’s, Cambridge, on Saturday was in its different way 
not unworthy to be placed on the same level. The lines from “ The 
Prelude” are familiar: 

“St. John the Evangelist my patron was. 

Three Gothic courts are his ; within the first 

Was my abiding-place, a nook obscure.” 
The rooms have disappeared in reconstruction, except the window, 
inscribed now with the last five words of the quotation. On 
Saturday the Master of St. John’s read a paper on Wordsworth’s 
Cambridge and Wordsworth at Cambridge, and the Master of 
Trinity, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, came from next door to talk of the 
poet more generally. He referred incidentally to Edward Grey 
as one of the greatest of Wordsworth-lovers and quoted one of 
his comments: “Nobody but Daddy Wordsworth would have 
talked of the solemn bleat of a sheep.” Peculiarly attractive was 
the admirable antiphonal discussion and reading of some of the 
poems by two undergraduates 

7 * o * 

If the Grocers’ Hall had been blown up on Monday while the 
luncheon in honour of the new Chambers’ Encyclopaedia was in 
progress there, half the universities in the country would have had 
to close their doors for lack of staff. Science, theology, history, 
literature, music, drama—everything that represents knowledge was 
represented there, and represented with distinction ; so, it is pleasant 
to note, was the craftsmanship that went to the production of the 
the compositors, the printers’ readers, the foundry- 

Yo say that the Lord Chancellor was at his best 


fifteen volumes 
men, the binders 


is to make superlatives superfluous. His reference to the articles 
on legal subjects, some of which he had read with full approval, 
enabled him to recall the observation made of one of his prede- 
cessors, Lord Brougham, that if he had known a little law he would 
have known a little of everything. Mrs. M. A. Law, the Editor 
of the encyclopaedia, in acknowledging Lord Jowitt’s tribute, 
showed herself to possess, among other qualities, the gift of speaking 
easily and effectively without notes. 
* * * * 
A rather strange question was included in an examination paper 
set last week to persons taking the Colonial Course at Cambridge: 
“Do you consider Islam or Christianity the more suitable 
religion for an African community which finds its own religioa 
inadequate in face of changing social and economic con- 
ditions ?. Why.” 
The question may be defended, but it provokes various comments 
The University of Cambridge is described in its Bidding Prayer as 
a seminary of sound learning and religious education. Does 
“ religious " cover Islamic as well as Christian? And is it to be 
inferred that British administrators in the colonies should, if they 
see fit in a given case, encourage the spread of Islam rather than of 
Christianity ? Is Christianity to be judged by its serviceability 
or its truth ? Nice points. I wonder whether it was worth while 
to raise them. 
7 * * + 

Up till last week Mr. W. W. Hadley, then 84, and still occupying 
the editorial chair of the Sunday Times, must have been easily the 
oldest active editor of an important journal ; even Mr. Robertson 
Scott put his Countryman into younger hands when he reached 
eighty. Now Mr. Hadley has resigned, and whether the title 
Editor Emeritus is conferred on him or not he has abundantly 
earned it. Mr. H. V. Hodson, just forty years younger than his 
predecessor, takes over. A Fellow of All Souls, he gained distinc- 
tion, if not experience strictly germane to his new position, as 
Editor of the Round Table. He has been for some years Assistant- 
Editor of the Sunday Times, and with Mr. Valentine Heywood to 
support him as Managing Editor, and Lord Kemsley to co-ordinate 
everyone, including himself, the paper should be in safe hands. 

+ 7 * * 

Someone, I feel sure, can solve for me the mystery of Dumbarton 
and Dunbarton. In the newspaper reports of the recent by-election 
the two forms seem to have been used indiscriminately, but there 
is no doubt some distinction between them. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica gives only the “m™ form for both town and county ; 
so does the massive gazetteer on which I normally rely ; so does 
Whitaker. The new Chambers gives “ Dumbarton” for the town, 
and “ Dumbartonshire (officially Dunbartonshire) ” for the county. 
Why this singular official partiality for the “n” ? 

* * * * 
More Versatility 

“Late in life I have begun to keep a herd of cows.”—Mr. 

Churchill in the House of Commons on Monday. 
+ * * * 
From my self-typing correspondent: “I am stying down hers 


for the next two weeka.” Pigging it ? JANUS. 
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Policy for Africa 
olicy for Afi 
By SIR STEWART GORE-BROWNE* 
HAT the question of race relations in Africa has become 
one of the major problems of the day is now generally 
recognised. The problem is not the same in all parts of 
the Continent. In West Africa, Uganda, and the Sudan (terri- 
tories of which the present writer has only a very superficial 
knowledge) what has to be decided would seem to be how and 
when, with due regard to their own safety and to that of other 
members of the Commonwealth, self-governing constitutions 
should be granted to the more or less homogeneous communities 
of Africans who inhabit the various territories. That in itself is 
a sufficiently difficult problem, but it is not an insuperable one. 
Jt is when what are clumsily called “ multi-racial communities,” 
such as those in Kenya, Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia, are in 
question that the chief danger arises. 

Many different factors complicate the 
“ corroding ” suspicion on the part of the African is, unfortunately, 
becoming almost universal in those territories today Race 
prejudice on the part of the European, even if it is not in most 
cases increasing, shows little sign of diminishing The political 
immaturity of the African, which has to be experienced to be 
appreciated, and the totally different traditional backgrounds against 
which he and the European have grown up, make co-operation in 
government under modern conditions between the two almost 
unbelievably difficult. The attitude of the powerful Union of 
South Africa towards race problems adds enormously to the tension 
further north. But above all it is fear which is the dominating 
factor—fear on the part of the European of being swamped by 
the superior numbers of the Africans; fear on the part of the 
African of being permanently repressed by the superior resources 


issue Deep-rooted, 


of the Europeans 

A heavy obligation lies on the shoulders of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to do something before it is too late. That is so obvious 
that it is barely worth saying. The question is what can be done. 
To many of us who are in close contact with the problem it 
appears that there is at least one preliminary step which can and 
must be taken at once, and that is for His Majesty's Government, 
with the full support of Parliament, to announce clearly and 
unequivocally what British policy for the dependent colonies really 
is. At first sight it may seem ridiculous to say, at this time of 
day, that there is any doubt about British colonial policy. Lord 
Hailey once wrote A series of pronouncements, carrying an 
authority as complete as any our Constitution affords, have held 
out to the dependencies the prospect of a progressive development 
of self-government.” But what is meant by self-government ? 
There was a time when a self-governing colony was one where 
the European minority, by virtue of its superior capabilities and 
experience, exercised complete domination over the non-European 
population. (This is the case in Southern Rhodesia today, where 
the Prime Minister, Sir Godfrey Huggins, has defined his native 
policy to be one of beneficent autocracy.) 

Then came the doctrine of “trusteeship for the weaker races,” 
which implied by its very name the ultimate withdrawal of the 
European. The declaration of the Paramountcy of Native Interests 
(made originally to protect Africans from Asiatics) has added a 
further complication, however much it has been explained and 
qualified since in various nebulous pronouncements At the 
present moment what is called the policy of partnership may be 
presumed to hold the field. But that policy can be, and is, inter- 
preted in so many ways that it is no great wonder that in the 
resulting confusion the average settler in East and Central Africa, 
in spite of being told at intervals that his presence is welcomed 
and his work for the development of the country appreciated, 
regards the Imperial Government as a hostile agency waiting to 
dislodge him from the place where he has made his home, while 


* Sir Stewart has been a member of the Northern Rhodesian Legisla- 
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only too many Africans begin by looking to the Government to 
protect them against the settlers, and not infrequently end by 
regarding Government and settler alike as their common enemies, 
(In Northern Rhodesia Africans have just been accusing Govern. 
ment of having betrayed them because it has adopted a nop. 
committal attitude towards a possible federation of the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland.) And so the tragic misunderstandings 
go on, and disaster grows appreciably nearer. That is why one 
can at least hope that a firm statement of policy, acceptable to 
moderate men of both races, guaranteeing beyond possibility of 
doubt that security for which both races are calling out, security 
for each without infringing the rights of the other, would go a 
long way towards retrieving the situation. 

It will not be easy to produce such a statement of policy under 
present conditions, nor when it has been made will it be easy to 
enforce it. Indeed, the whole question bristles with difficulties from 
start to finish. It is tempting to give one’s own views of what 
the statement should contain, but in so controversial and important 
a matter it is of doubtful advantage for any one individual to 
attempt that. All that is possible is to indicate how the desired 
statement might be arrived at, and what are some of the more 
important subjects with which it should deal. 

As regards the first point, it has been suggested elsewhere that 
a conference composed of moderate Europeans and Africans should 
be called without delay to advise the Home Government as to the 
lines on which the statement in question should be made. There is 
much to be said for this idea, with certain provisos. In the first 
place, it is important that the conference should not be too big, 
though it is obviously necessary that it should be truly representa- 
tive, and that its members should be of such a calibre as to 
command respect for their opinions. It is also essential that the 
presence of representatives of the conflicting interests which may 
and must be considered at the conference should not result in 
compromise-recommendations satisfactory to nobody, in the attempt 
to achieve what may really be an impossible unanimity. 

It would probably be best, moreover, for the conference to 
confine its recommendations to East and Central Africa, where, as 
has already been pointed out, conditions differ from those in West 
Africa and the Sudan. In any case, the terms of the Government 
statement would not be identical for the two areas. An alternative 
to such a conference would be a small high-powered Commission 
under a strong chairman, which would be able to travel and hear 
evidence in the different territories before making its recommenda- 
tions. The world may be rather tired of Commissions, but 
this one would be exceptional in that its recommendations would 
be designed to produce the very definite result of a positive state- 
ment by His Majesty's Government. 

As regards the subjects to be dealt with, security for both races, 
adequately guaranteed, must be the first consideration in any 
declaration of policy. But there is much besides. Political progress, 
as well as economic and social progress, must be possible for both 
races as and when they have earned the right to it. The knotty 
question of franchise will have to be tackled. At the present 
moment many Africans are calling for universal adult suffrage 
regardless of the fact that it would involve the total political sub- 
mergence of the European population. Many Europeans, on the 
other hand, would deny the franchise to Africans under any con- 
ditions. It does not follow that what has come to be called the 
Westminster system of representation is the one best suited to 
every race and to every nation the world over. But the African 
today is very suspicious of any differentiation in treatment in such 
matters, and some system which makes use of the franchise as an 
incentive to the African to progress materially and intellectually 
is obviously desirable. The guiding principle must be that it is 
character and capability, and not colour, which should be the test 
of fitness for political advancement. 

Again, no statement of policy which ignores the question of land 
and its ownership will be complete, though land is a subject which 
can cause more suspicion and result in more racial ill-feeling than 
all the rest put together. In all the colonies today land policies, 

* 
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some more satisfactory than others, are in force, and it'is imperative 
that nothing should be said or done which will give the impression 
that the Imperial Government is in any way going back on promises 
made in the past. A clear re-statement of policy may, however, 
jn some cases be desirable. 

Opportunity, too, must be provided for the possible re-grouping 
of territorial units when such a course is shown to be in the best 
interests of their inhabitants, a particularly thorny subject at the 
present moment. It must be emphasised, moreover, that any state- 
ment of policy such as we are considering, while avoiding the ambi- 
guities and lack of definition which have done so much harm in the 
past, and while providing rigid guarantees against any possible re- 
yersal of policy in the future (an essential point if confidence is to 
be restored), must somehow manage to be sufficiently adaptable to 
meet the needs of the rapidly changing world in which we all 
Europeans and Africans alike—live today, and sufliciently elastic 
to apply to territories which are at different stages of development. 


The Basking Shark 


By Professor C. M. YONGE, F.R.S. 


HE second largest of existing fishes, the basking shark, 
Cetorhinus maximus, is frequently to be seen during the 
the Atlantic coasts of the British Isles 
It grows to the impressive length 
Thomas 


summer months off 
from the Scillies to the Orkneys. 
of twenty-nine feet, when it weighs some four tons. 
Pennant was the first English writer to describe this animal, which 
was apparently well known in the eighteenth century and the object, 
then as now, of a commercial fishery. But it was at that time 
much confused with the sun-fish, Mola mola, which has somewhat 
similar habits but is totally different in appearance and structure. 
The better to distinguish the shark, “ we have,” writes Pennant in 
his British Zoology, “taken the liberty of calling it the basking 
shark.” “It was,” he adds, “ long taken for a species of whale, till 
we pointed out the orifices on the sides, and the 
perpendicular site of the tail.” 

So impressive a member of our marine fauna must, it would 
reasonably be expected, have long ago been fully described. It 
was common and was fished with harpoons for the sake of its liver 
which “ yielded a great quantity of pure and sweet oil fit for lamps, 
and also much used by the people who took them, to cure bruises, 
burns and rheumatic complaints.” Yet it so happens that we know 
little about its structure and still less about its habits. Perhaps the 
very size of the carcass embarrassed the enquiring naturalist, who 
must, in any case, have found it difficult to deal adequately with 
this in the inaccessible regions, such as the west of Ireland and 
among the Hebrides, where the fish was usually caught. Whatever 
the reasons, it remains true that during the past century and a half 
only four persons have studied the general anatomy of the basking 
shark. Moreover, of these only one, Everard Home, son-in-law of the 
great John Hunter, was British, and he published in 1809 and 1813. 
It therefore follows that the recent publication in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of an account by Dr. L. H. 
Matthews of reproduction in the basking shark is a noteworthy 
zoological event. 

The sharks he examined came from the seas around Skye, the 
result of a visit to the shark-fishing station and factory on the Isle 
of Soay. One hardly envies him; it is no easy matter handling and 
dissecting the immense organs of these great fishes, and with the 
sobering knowledge, as he notes, that careless rupture of the stomach 
wall would release up to a ton of semi-digested food over the 
dissection. This food consists of plankton—the drifting and usually 
minute plant and animal life of surface waters. The basking shark 
is anything but ferocious ; it swims along with widely open mouth 
collecting on the sieve of the long gill-rakers the plankton contained 
in the water that pours through it and then out by way of the gills. 
Where, as does on occasion happen, a small boat is upset by a 
basking shark this is due to the accident of collision. When swim- 
it this surface-level the fish can easily be approached by 
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boats, so that the planting of the hand harpoon is not difficult. 

Pennant’s name is apt. We only see these sharks when they are 
slowly cruising just below the surface, as they may be observed 
doing in a very beautiful coloured photograph reproduced in Fraser 
Darling’s Natural History in the Highlands and Islands. Then the 
dorsal fin breaks the surface of the sea, and the sight of these dark 
and sharply pointed objects cutting through the water on a quiet 
summer day will be familiar to many who have sailed in the Firth 
of Clyde or among the Hebrides. We do not know the reason for 
basking. We only know that the weather must be calm and sunny ; 
if it turns rough the sharks descend beyond our sight and equally 
beyond hope of capture. There have been stories of migrations 
from south to north in the summer, but there is no evidence for 
this, indeed the sharks first appear during April at all regions along 
our western coasts. They leave at the end of summer on a journey 
to an unknown destination, it may be out into the open sea or else 
into deep water—perhaps, by a combination of the two, into the 
depths off the continental shelf. 

Not least among the mysteries that surround this fish is the 
method of reproduction. The bony fishes, such as cod or haddock, 
lay immense numbers of eggs, which are fertilis¢d after discharge 
into the sea. Hence vast shoals of fish come together in a great 
communal act of spawning. But in the cartilaginous sharks, dog- 
fishes and rays fertilisation is internal, so that either a large egg, 
well protected in a horny case, is subsequently laid, or else, as 
Aristotle originally described, the egg is retained to develop in the 
body of the female. Birth is eventually given to a fully formed 
young fish. What happened in the basking shark was unknown, 
although Pennant, basing his statement on report, said it was 
Viviparous. 

The facts revealed by Dr. Matthews are both illuminating and 
perplexing. None of the six females he examined was pregnant, 
but each possessed a structurally unmistakable uterus, lined with 
vast numbers of fine projections which must surely be concerned 
with the nutrition of the embryo. Moreover, there is no trace of 
the gland which in the egg-laying dogfishes forms the horny shell 
or “ mermaid’s purse.” The evidence for viviparity is certain ; the 
basking shark should, therefore, have few and large eggs. But, and 
this is a major perplexity, the solitary ovary contains an estimated 
total of some six million eggs! Such conditions, though with paired 
ovaries, are customary in the bony fishes, where an immense 
liberation of potential future fishes, all utterly helpless, is essential 
if the population is to be maintained. The major advantage of 
viviparity is long protection of the young with chances of eventual 
survival greatly enhanced. But at best only a few eggs can develop 
within the body of the female. The reasons why this particular 
viviparous shark should defy all rules by producing millions of 
apparently quite unnecessary eggs remain to be discovered. 

Such evidence as can be assembled from old records and the 
uncertain memories of fishermen indicates a length of some six 
feet as being attained at birth. This fits well enough with the absence 
of records of basking sharks of less than five and a half feet being 
taken. Fitting ingeniously together such fragments of fact as he 
can find, Dr. Matthews has outlined the possible course of the life 
history of this astonishingly elusive monster. Fish up to some ten 
feet in length he regards as in their first year, those of fifteen feet 
being in their second year. They become sexually mature whea 
twenty-three feet long, when they are certainly three and just 
possibly four years old. Growth then continues for another two 
years, when the final length of twenty-nine feet is reached. 

Meanwhile at sexual maturity pairing occurs, possibly when the 
animals are basking. The females must then soon leave the surface 
waters, not to return to them until after the young have been born. 
How long these are carried is unknown, but in these cold-blooded 
animals development must be slow. The period of gestation in the 
common spiny dogfish is known to be some twenty-two months ; 
it is hardly likely to be less than this in the very much larger basking 
shark. 

Like so much research, and especially that on marine animals, 
this study of the basking shark raises as many new questions as 
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it answers old ones. This great fish comes for a few brief periods 
in its life so tantalisingly close to us, seeming almost to beckon with 
that projecting fin before withdrawing we know not where or for 
how long. With the assurance of ignorance, Pliny once claimed that 
jn the vast obscurities of the sea there was nothing unknown to 
man. The time is far remote when, in the light of knowledge, that 
boast can be repeated. 


Fair Shares 
By SIR HARRY GILPIN * 


HE first industrial 

wealth and all the kingdoms of the earth 

which we are now living, has behind it the determination of 
the common man to share with much greater equality both the 
product and the conduct of the industry in which he has invested 
the capital of his hand and brain. There is general agreement, and 
this is of comparatively recent growth, as to the justice of this 
claim. We are divided as to the way in which the claim should be 
met. . 

The Socialists hold that a worker will give of his best if he works 
for the State. The Conservative Party would give general support, 
although how is not stated, to schemes of co-partnership and profit- 
sharing. The Liberal Party (not without opposition from some 
of its members) advocates compulsory profit-sharing in all businesses 
with a capital of not less than £50,000 and/or employing more than 
fifty people. Whilst the debate between the parties goes on, the 
Industrial Co-partnership Association, a non-political body, has, for 
more than sixty years, worked for the voluntary acceptance of its 
aims by industrialists with increasing success. Unfortunately no 
statistics are available to test this statement. The last Government 
figures were issued in 1938. Those figures are known by the 
Association to be out of date. A request made in the House of 
Commons last year for today’s figures met with no encouraging 
reply 

We do know, however, the position in the gas industry. Before 
nationalisation fifty-eight companies practised co-partnership. At 
the end of 1946 their employees held, in stock and deposits, over 
£9,000,000,. Under the original proposals of the Government this 
edifice of co-operation was to be destroyed. The Government was 
Jogically enforcing the ideology in which it believes. At once there 
was an outcry by the employee-partners. A demand was made that 
co-partnership or something akin to it should be continued. A 
committee was formed to protect the interests of the 54,000 workers 
concerned. In this the Government relented, to 
the extent of providing that the schemes in the industry were to 
continue until March 3lst, 1951, and, in the meantime, negotiations 
would go on as to how the wishes of co-operators could be carried 


revolution gave to a minority power, 
The second, in 


lace of outcry 


out in the future. 
Those in the Gas Light and Coke Company, it may be noted, 


held a ballot on the subject. Their trade union advised them to 
vote against continuance. Eighty per cent. of those entitled to vote 
took part in the ballot. 8,522 voted for continuance and 5,145 
against: 61.5 per cent. of the votes cast were in favour of 


co-partnership. This controversy shows how hopelessly idealistic 
is the Socialist theory. A healthy self-interest, a desire for personal 
advancement, a desire to succeed, to enjoy the good things of life 
and to provide them for his family—these are natural to man in 
his present stage of development. The profit-motive is an impelling 
force in human affairs. Co-partnership and profit-sharing provide 
the best means for fulfilling this desire under the conditions now 
obtaining in industry. 

Until recently discipline in industry has had as its chief sanction 
the fear of dismissal and of unemployment. Under full employ- 
ment and the illusory benefits of the Welfare State, that sanction 
has gone, and efficient production and orderly progress will depend 
entirely upon co-operation, on fair terms, between 
investor, manager three partners whose rights and 
duties can be delimited and defined. To get that co-operation more 


complete 


and worker, 
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is needed than the patronising hand-out of money at regula; 
or irregular intervals. The basis of any successful scheme must 
be a contract between the parties, in which the financial basis is 
fixed by an enforceable agreement and the participants are assured 
of full knowledge of the facts on which a distribution of profit js 
made. In fact, this means that there must be consultation, through. 
out the year, at every level and that information as to every 
department of the business must be given regularly. Consultation 
must not mean any lessening of the manager's authority. He js 
the captain of the team, and, in the end, must give the orders: 
but if he is wise he will have used the machinery of consultation 
to persuade rather than to command. 

With such a contract and such practice co-partnership is, in fact, 
established, with or without the actual holding of stock. It is right, 
however, to note that the most famous of all plans, that introduced 
nearly sixty years ago by Mr. Theodore Taylor, the veteran prophet 
of co-partnership, now in his hundredth year and still actively 
directing his business, is based upon the distribution of both shares 
and cash. Over £2,000,000 has been so paid out, and the workers 
now own more than four-fifths of the business. It is to be noted 
that their shares carry no voting right, and the final authority of 
management is preserved. There are many similar plans in being. 
It is usual for the shares issued to be non-negotiable and returnable, 
on the proper value being paid, upon the death of the holder. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to whether a 
feature in co-partnership should be the election to the board of 
directors of workers’ representatives. The supporters of such action 
point, with reason, to its success in some of the gas companies. On 
the whole, however, the balance of opinion would seem to be that, 
whilst the board-room should be open to anyone in the employ of 
the business who shows directorial ability, the presence on the 
board of men chosen only because they are workers does not add 
to its usefulness. The door of the board-room should open only 
to the master-key of ability ; there should be no latch-key, whether 
for the trade-union delegate or the boss's son. 

The basis upon which profits are distributed differs widely. There 
is, however, complete agreement that no profit-sharing plan should 
interfere in any way with the settlement of wage-rates. These are 
dealt with by the ordinary machinery of negotiation. The profit- 
share is an addition to the wage. This has lessened, to some extent, 
the opposition of the trade unions, and there have been, of late 
years, cheering examples of union approval of individual plans. It 
is fair to say that many of the unions are beginning to realise 
that they are vital partners in the industrial effort, with an urgent 
duty—to educate their members into the co-operative way of life 
A™few trade-union leaders, like the late Sir George Chester, have 
shared in the work of the Industrial Co-partnership Association 
Whatever plan of distribution is adopted, the essential thing, if 
success is to be achieved, is that the workers’ share should be a 
generous one. A paltry sum is worse than none at all. In this 
connection it must always be remembered that, whilst a share of 
profit is allowed to be deducted from the profits of a business in 
arriving at the Income Tax assessment, the individual recipient 
is taxed on the amount he gets. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule of 
procedure, but one may well consider to what point profit-sharing 
logically leads us. Personally, I have always felt that, after proper 
provision has been made for reserves and depreciaticn, the investor, 
who provides the sinews of war, has a right to a fair rent for the 
use of his capital, but that the balance of the equity should belong 
to those actively engaged in production, managers and workers. 
The fair rent to the investor must take into account the real 
capital represented, as against the nominal capital of the company, 
the element of risk undertaken, and the price which the investor 
has paid for his shares. The percentage allowed will diffe: widely. 

Ihe position of managers, using the word in the widest sense, 
must have special consideration. Managers tend to become, more 
and more, the high command of the industrial army, concerned 
with the actual conduct of operations, giving impartial service both 
to investor and to worker. If we had not changed our ideas about 
the chivalry of Japan we should see in them the industrial samurai 
of whom H. G. Wells wrote prophetically years ago. Their posts 
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are the “glittering prizes” of business, and their share in the 
financial product must be increasingly substantial. This concep- 
tion of the structure of industry gives us, it is submitted, a true 
rendering of the popular phrase “ fair shares for all,” without the 
pernicious doctrine of the dead level to which the Socialists would 
condemn us. 

No one will suggest that co-partnership and profit-sharing will 
cure all our present discontents. They are too deep-seated. Selfish- 
ness and suspicion have eaten. deeply into our industrial life and 
will be hard to eradicate. But co-partnership and profit-sharing 
offer us the best way out. They fit in with a declaration made by 
British industrial leaders during the last war, that “ well-being of 
those engaged in industry is a first charge upon its activities, 
preceding profit to the investor.” 


The Hungry People 
iy Wan Calabria, April 

HE Italians are practised imbroglioni, and tell many funny 

stories to advertise the fact. Even the land-occupation in 

the South has provided an opening for a swindle. Editors 
abroad requiring vivid, not to say artistic, photographs of landless 
peasants marching behind a red flag to seize uncultivated land 
may apply without obligation to a certain address in Rome, a 
stone’s throw from the balcony from which the Dictator addressed 
the crowds in days gone by. The photographs offered are for the 
foreign Press only. No one who knows the South would be taken 
in by the noble-looking young men with Roman features, clad 
in sports jackets, or by the “peasants” wearing leggings of 
expensive leather, who march behind a red flag, in statuesque close- 
up, though curiously unaware of the camera. 

\ true picture of land-occupation would be hard to get for 
technical reasons. The ragged peasants arrive before dawn on 
some wretched patch of land which they try to clean and cultivate, 
in the hope that some time they may pay rent for it. If it is too 
wretched and remote for the police to worry much about, they 
may be there next spring, and something may be growing there. 
They do not welcome cameras, and see them only when American 
photographers call at a village in a car and pay very handsomely 
those peasants and hangers-about who will pose for photographs 
of themselves, digging a scrap of earth near-by. The genuine land- 
occupiers do not wave flags. It is work and food and clothing, 
not publicity, that they want. Even the Communists who 
occasionally call to spur them on, and then leave the district quickly, 
keep their flags rolled. The Italian police are rather quick on the 
trigger 

| have been living near Melissa, in Calabria, where systematic 
land-occupation began last winter. The first “ martyrs” fell there. 
Paradoxically, one of the victims was a member of the neo-Fascist 
party Movimento Sociale Italiano; the other two were a boy 
of nineteen and a girl of twenty-four, whose cousin, the black 
crepe already ragged on his worn lapel, showed me the field and 
told me the story without heroic embellishment. There was a 
dawn sortie with spades, a call to the police, a dispute ; another 
call to the Celere, police with a reputation for being rough; an 
attempt to disperse the villagers with smoke-bombs, a struggle, 
ind then the dispersing shots. These were not few ; there were 
eighteen wounded. 

Like Melissa, S. Nicola dell’Alto, where I lived for a while with 
i peasant friend, is a deserted town or village in which two or 
three thousand people live in squalor. The dilapidated houses 
huddle on the mountain-side, up which girls with water-barrels 
Strapped across their shoulders toil daily with supplies from the 
Like other towns in this commune, S. Nicola 
Was promised water in 1915, and no one has troubled to renew the 
since then. There is no sanitation at all; the use of 
latrines would make the cluster of houses unbearable in summer 


springs lower down. 
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ind would result in disease. There is electric light, but there are 
ho streets, only heaps of stones following the rough contour of 
tte mountain. There are about two radio sets in the place ; for 
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the rest, the town is silent save for the plaintive braying of asses 
and the occasional shout of an angry woman. The harsh dialect 
is half Italian, half Albanian, and the people have a naive boast 
that on a clear day anyone fortunate enough to possess a pair of 
binoculars can see Albania, the home of their origin, from the 
summit of San Michele, the church with the tinny bell. But no 
one has any binoculars ; nor has anyone a knowledge of geography ; 
and I did not care to disabuse their minds. There are, by the way, 
four churches, one of which crumbled many years ago. 

The schoolmistress earns the equivalent of a pound a week. 
During the evenings she kept me in long converse over the tin of 
glowing wood embers which is what the Sa’ Nicolesi use in place 
of a stove or fire. Every room, in this region of huge families, 
is a bedroom and reception-room for whoever cares to come in, 
including the fowl and a stray goat or two. In the schoolmistress’s 
room are copies of Vita e Pensiero, a highbrow review, and copies 
of the works of Dante and Leopardi, whose poetry she struggles 
to instil into the children before they are snatched away at the 
age of twelve to work in the fields. Her ambition is to get married, 
but her dowry is not large, and young men are no longer anxious 
to marry, for they are too busy thinking of emigrating. Her talk 
runs in a circle: “ What a beastly life we lead! Every day is the 
We're used to poverty, and resigned to this hole. Look 
at the gran’ piazza—three mounds of stones. Ah, but Cosenza 
is beautiful, and so is Crotone. I was born a Calabrian, and a 
Calabrian I remain.” She has never travelled outside Calabria. 

This village is not part of the “tourist’s Calabria,” but it is 
typical of the land whose fertility and poverty have presented a 
paradox for centuries. The fertility is undeniable. Calabria is 
a land of rolling downs compared with clayey Lucania, to the 
north. The poverty springs from various causes. The land belongs 
to a few absentee owners, and the actual producers, the tenants, 
are burdened by taxation. In many parts the winter lasts for 
practically six months. The size of Calabrian families is another 
problem. My peasant friend and his father support eighteen 
people. An old woman whose heart I won with the gift of four 
pounds of coffee (ten shillings a pound since the devaluation of 
sterling) had had twenty-four children, fifteen of whom had died ; 
yet she spent her days crooning over littke Maria Grazia, her 


same. 


grandchild. 

Another important problem, which has a great deal to do with 
the present agrarian troubles, is lack of capital. The old men like 
to tell stories about the fabulous mineral riches of the district. 
There is a small sulphur mine near-by. But they believe there is 
coal in the hills, and rare metals; all of them remember scooping 
up oil as children in a cavern a mile from the town. Lack of 
capital means that, even if the “outlaws” (as the Italian Press 
calls them) seize land, they may be unable to raise enough money 
for seed even when the cultivation is complete 

Money means, for these people, not buying but paying—paying 
taxes. If they have any land at all, they live entirely on its produce 
The bread and wine I consumed at their tables was the produce of 
the land I could see from the dilapidated windows. Like many 
people who have long been very poor, they are generous, and 
there is no refusing their gifts. When I left, with a promise to 
return for the wine harvest “to observe the customs,” they filled 
my knapsack to an embarrassing fullness with “something to eat 
on the way "—a big flask of their harsh red wine (rough, but not 
watered, as in the North), loaves and cakes, butter and cheese and 
These were the women’s gift 


their variants, ricotto and provola. 
of hours of work over the open hearths, and the men’s present 
of the sweat they had spent on extracting these things from their 
unkind earth. 

I had shared a sleeper on the Rome Express with an Italian, 
his suitcases gay with the labels of a famous London hotel. 
He had asserted that these people were lazy and the victims of 
Communist agitators. He had only once travelled:south of Rome, 
to spend a holiday with a barone, a rich landowner friend in a 
Calabrian town. He was twice wrong, for these peasants are not 
lazy, nor are they Communists Many of them are strong 


monarchists ; they think the only hope tor Calabria is to torm a 
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separate monarchy under King Umberto, “but King Umberto 
says he must be king of all Italy or of nothing.” They are the 
victims of geography, climate, the age-long insmuciance of the 
North and, one must add in sincerity, of the Church, which 
encourages them to proliferate and to resign themselves to condi- 
tions to which people in highly civilised countries do not submit 
their domestic animals. As a man from Melissa said when I 
remarked that things looked pretty bad: “ How can we say they 
are bad when we have never known what is good ? ” 


In the Donbas 


By JEAN ROUNAULT 


Y visit to the U.S.S.R. was not clandestine; it was 

organised for me by the N.K.V.D. In January, 1945, 

six months after the liberation of Rumania and its 
occupation by Soviet troops, Moscow demanded workers from the 
Rumanian Government. It was a question of a kind of levy on 
labour, affecting some sixty to eighty thousand Rumanian citizens 
In principle this did not affect others than those of German origin, 
but in fact there were a number of errors, due to the speed at which 
the operation was executed. In the course of a few days the 
Soviet police arrested tens of thousands of men and women. In 
Bucharest the town omnibuses toured the streets, and as soon as 
they were full proceeded to Mogosaia Station, where cattle-trucks 
were waiting. This order affected men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five and women between eighteen and thirty-five. But 
among the mass of deportees I saw children of fourteen and men 
of sixty-five. Quite frequently both the father and mother of a 
family were picked up, the children being simply abandoned to 
their fate. True, according to the instructions given the N.K.V.D., 
pregnant women and those with a child of less than one year were 
not to be arrested. But it depended on the goodwill of the police 
whether those instructions were respected. 

Although a French citizen, I found myself among the deportees. 
The N.K.V.D. officer simply refused to take any notice of my papers. 
He politely regretted the misunderstanding, the responsibility for 
which he laid on the Rumanian police, and assured me that an 
intervention with the Soviet Embassy would immediately secure 
my release, but in the meantime he was obliged to seize my 
person. So I was put in a cattle-truck bearing the legend, in 
French: “40 men, 8 horses.” 

There were escapes from the trains. For example, three people 
succeeded in slipping out of the wagon next to mine. The Soviet 
sentry soon put the matter to rights; he simply picked up the first 
three persons he encountered on the nearest platform. They 
happened to be gipsies. But what did it matter? All that was 
demanded of the sentry was that he should arrive at his destination 
with the same number as he set out with. At the end of the train 
there was a wagon for the dead, who were thus also present on 
arrival. The intense cold prevailing throughout the fifteen days 
of the journey preserved the corpses. 

I have often been asked if we were ill-treated during the journey, 
and if it recalled the horrors of the Nazis. No, there were no 
brutalities. We were simply treated as cattle. Our transport dis- 
charged its cargo at Makeyevka, in the Donbas. We very soon 
learned that we had been placed at the disposal of the Coal Trust 
Theoretically we were on the same standing as the “ normal” 
Russian worker, the only essential difference being the accommoda- 
tion. We were lodged in a camp for reasons of convenience and 
But right from the start there were numerous attempts 
to escape, although successful ones were rare. I know of one case 
where a father and son got back to Rumania on foot. This extra- 
ordinary journey lasted more than a year, and obviously could not 
have been successfully accomplished without aid from the popula- 
tion. In general, fugitives were not betrayed by adults but by 
children, who. scenting a stranger, ran after him in the streets 
and so drew the attention of the police. The attitude of the popula- 
tion was a passive complicity. which sometimes even took an 
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active form. One can only assume trom this that a lively solidarity 
exists between the Soviet people and the deportees, a solidarity all 
the more striking in that it shows itself not only towards Poles 
and Rumanians but also towards Germans. Yet the Donbas during 
the war was subjected to a German occupation of which the least 
that can be said is that it was of unimaginable harshness. 

rhis fellowship between the Soviet workers and the deportees 
was manifest at all times. In the street you could ask the first 
person you met for a cigarette, and he would give it to you as 
simply as he might greet an old friend. When you were hungry 
you could enter the first house, and the occupants would share 
their poor morsel of bread with you without asking who you were 
or where you came from. This solidarity was also very much part 
of the workshop atmosphere. I worked in a lamp factory and as 
a radio mechanic without having the slightest idea of either of these 
trades. Yet, thanks to the collusion of the Russian workers, and 
even of some foremen, I learned the essential movements, and when 
it came to difficult tasks my Russian mates handled them for me. 
I was even by error promoted to electro-mechanic, first-class, and 
received 100 roubles more than my comrade Ivan, who did the 
more difficult part of my work. I never had the least fear of 
exposure. In the pit as in the workshop there were no sneaks 
among us. The Soviet worker is acutely conscious of his status, 
and the reason for his friendliness is not only a natural kindliness 
and generosity, but also a keen awareness of his own position as 
a slave. 

Marxism proclaims the abolition of classes and in consequence 
the abolition of the class war. In reality the Stalin régime has 
created new classes. Right at the bottom of the scale is the mass 
of workers and peasants ; above are the different categories of the 
privileged. To get a correct picture of the social structure of the 
U.S.S.R. it is necessary to consider the country as one vast barrack, 
rhe officers are either the Party functionaries and the police, or the 
technicians and administrators, bound together by a multitude of 
petty privileges. The fact is that on an average every fiftieth Soviet 
citizen enjoys some petty privilege, is a kind of sergeant of Stalin, 
and, like a servant, co-operates with his master when it is a question 
of suppressing the slaves, but is also not averse to stealing from the 
remote master, whom he knows only from portraits. Tsarist Russia 
was also divided into various “ classes,” each with its clearly-defined 
position in the hierarchical scale. But it is incontestable that 
military organisation and discipline constitute the power of Stalin's 
society, and make any opposition movement extremely difficult, 
even impossible. 

Does this mean that the attitude of the Soviet worker towards 
the régime is purely passive ? No, far from it. He defends himself 
against the régime; he attacks it with the means at his disposal. 
Above all, he retains his liberty of thought. The incredible propa- 
ganda based on the laws of crowd psychology and the principles of 
Pavlov has not shaken his determination to think for himself. In 
the first place, he refuses to read the newspapers. The one with 
the largest circulation is Pravda, i.e., “ Truth.” So a proverb has 
been coined: “ Truth does not tell the truth.” Although the sub- 
scription rate (for Communist Party members and nachalniks, or 
“ bosses ") is only twenty copecks a copy, it sells on the market for 
ten roubles. This is because paper is in great demand for the 
making of cigarettes. 

The Soviet worker replies to slogans with counter-slogans. Thus 
to the slogan: “Stalin says: ‘The most precious of all capital 
is man’,” he counters: “ And Stalin is the greatest capitalist-—200 
million men.” To one of Lenin's favourite slogans: “ He who 
does not work shall not eat,” he answers: “ Who works, eats little: 
who works little, eats better; who works not at all, eats best.” 

Sabotage is continuous, and the Press is compelled to make daily 
reference to it. What is the significance of this? Is it no more 
than stupidity arising from the natural ineptitude of the Russian 
worker ? I know that it is something more than that. There is 4 
will to self-defence on the part of the Soviet worker. It is this 
that creates the muddle. the importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated, for it compels Stalin to set certain limits to his imperialist 
ambitions. 
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s Pitche 
Stumps Pitched 
By NEVILLE CARDUS 
REPARATIONS for the cricket. season are going busily 
forward up and down the land. Groundsmen are again 
at their fell work. Bats are being oiled, and turnstiles, too. 
Score-boards are waiting to record history. At the Oval and 
Nottingham, I believe, they are erecting score-boards built after 
the Australian model, those that tell you all, if not more, than all: 
the bowler’s analysis over after over ; and there’s an electrical light 
that flickers here and there, appearing at the side of a fieldsman’s 
name every time he moves an inch or raises an eyebrow. These 
score-boards are rather loquacious; I prefer the old-fashioned 
English ones, which need some co-operation from and collaboration 
with a card and a pencil. It is pleasant to write down for oneself 
and to find out for one’s self what has happened. 

In a week or two the evening papers will be printing the cricket 
scores, and as we come from Lord's at close of play we'll be able 
to read the tea-time scores in the “extra late night final.” I hope 
they will give us all the details, and not fob us off with “ Surrey out, 
257." Let us have the tables and columns of old again, so that 
we can repeat, like rubric in ritual, noble numbers. When I was 
a boy it was poetry and nothing less to read or murmur: “c 
Maclaren, b Brearley,” “c Tunnicliffe, b Rhodes.” There was 
magic in the necessarily abbreviated “c R’nj'ts’nji, b L’ckw'd.” 
Let us soon be given a chance to intone, “c Compton, b Sims,” or 
even “c C'pt’n, b S’ms.” 

When cricket returns to us each year we welcome it with a warm 
and almost mystical devotion not given to other games ; for it is 
part of the springtime and the renewal of things. Old men in the 
clubs emerge and go to Lord’s in taxis—though I know one stalwart 
who walks three miles there and three miles home every day—and 
the fresh air enlivens them. Before long they are telling us, forcibly 
as ever, that the game is going to the dogs. They wield their rolled 
umbrellas to show us what a bat was made for. : 

North, south, east, west, the familiar names will be affectionately 
pronounced as local giants manifest themselves after winter 
obscurity. In Yorkshire it will be Hutton this year more than 
ever ; and if Denis Compton should kick the winning goal in the 
Cup final his greeting on his first appearance at Lord’s, a few days 
hence, may easily beggar description. But in all the counties, weak 
or strong, the crowds and regional patriotism create their own 
heroes. No Somersetshire lad, whatever his age, looks upon Hutton 
or Compton with quite the same light in his eyes as shines when 
Gimblett, who no doubt will die in the belief 
bowled at him is an insult to family and 


he gazes on 
that a maiden-over 
county pride. 

The spirit of “Sammy” Woods still has influence down at 
Taunton and Bath, not forgetting “Prophet” Daniell and the 
wonderful wild things he said and did while he wore that dis- 
reputable hat—a “ Trilby,” if I am not mistaken. It is possible— 
all things are possible in Somersetshire—that even the example of 
Ernest Robson remains an inspiration in a generally dowdy world. 
It was Robson, a professional of rare vintage, who once came in 
last when eight runs were needed for a Somersetshire victory. He 
was at last a veteran; his moustache was grey, though after a 
droop downwards it curled genially, if not belligerently, up, as ever. 
When Robson arrived at the wicket in this crisis, the batsman at 
the other end was Mr. R. C. Robertson-Glasgow, who had by this 
time come to the conclusion, by inference, that it was for him to 
win the match, if the match were now be won at all. 

Alas, after Mr. Robertson-Glasgow had scored two of the eight 
runs, some misunderstanding between the wickets delivered Robson 
to the enemy, a desperate fast bowler. Ernest “ took guard” and 
surveyed the field, stroking his moustache. He patted his block- 
hole, surveyed the field yet again, and yet again he stroked his 
moustache. He drove the first ball hurled at him clean over the 
pavilion, and as the ball soared into the westering sun he watched 
the course of it, all the time stroking his moustache. Then he looked 
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down the wicket and said: “I believe, Mr. Robertson-Glasgow, 
that that is the winning hit.” 

It is the way cricket is played matters most ; and nowadays we 
make too much of the technical apparatus of it all. If a cricketer’s 
mind and every nerve are awake and all his wits, there can be no 
dullness, whether the scorers are active or not. Makepeace of 
Lancashire used to stonewall quite passionately. Cricket, more than 
any other of our manly field sports, depends on individual zest, 
will, temper—yes, temper! Remember Macaulay, of Yorkshire, 
eyes popping out of his head if an umpire rejected an appeal or 
demand for leg-before-wicket, or if he were hit to the boundary 
from the leg-stump ? He was a man outraged—but give him the 
ball, wait for another over ; he would be revenged, so help him; 
he would do such things—-what they were yet he knew not—but they 
should be the terror of the earth. I am much too much of a 
North-countryman to take the view that “ winning doesn’t matter ” 
in cricket, and I have no use for the saying: “ May the best side 
win.” The hest side is always our side. But I am satisfied and 
convineed that the game is at any time as great as the players 
themselves make it by character first of all. 

The material contribution comes next. When G. L. Jessop, at 
Kennington Oval in 1902, went in to bat, England in their second 
innings had lost five wickets for less than fifty, and spectators were 
leaving the ground sick at the “certainty” of another humiliation 
before the cock-a-hoop and dreadfully efficient Australians. It is 
well-known to students of the more epic pages of cricket’s history 
that Jessop that day scored 104 in an hour and a quarter. It is 
not generally known, though, even yet, that this remarkable innings 
didn’t just occur by the “ accident ” or chance of the game; it was 
the result and consequence of the will of a man who was at the 
moment in a condition of much liveliness of mind. It is said that 
he went to the. wicket with his chin more aggressively thrust out 
even than was usual with him. He was probably livid with rage. 

Jessop, of course, was a law—or rather a power—unto himself. 
Besides, none of us wants rhetoric all the time on a cricket field. 
But vitality must certainly be there all the time, with no routined 
standardised contribution at all, either of service or of skill. Every 
player should keep faith with his natural impulses ; let the stone- 
wallers stonewall, the hitters hit, the fast bowlers bowl their fastest— 
but no compromise to a formula! What’s.bred in the bone will 
come out in the shortest innings ; and breeding will count for most 
in the end—if it is another Woolley we are waiting for, another 
Sutcliffe, another Spooner, another George Lohmann, another 
Maurice Tate, another “ Patsy.” 

I wonder if any of these learned to bat on a concrete wicket... . 
I am of what I might call the “ green-grass”’ school; I don’t 
object even to a few rough places in the earth—if it is genius I 
am searching after—(though, of course, this is not to say that a 
poor boy playing in a park should need to look to his shin-bones 
or his skull for want of a good roller on the premises). If it is 
argued that Bradman practised when young on a concrete wicket, 
I am inclined to ask—with the accent of Mr. Robey—and what OF 
it? Bradman was a genius and a prodigy ; but as he made his 
double and triple centuries, didn’t they suggest something “ con- 
tracted ” about them, built to plan, and substantially concrete, not 
to say massive? I preferred George Gunn, who, whether per- 
forming strokes that astonished eyesight, or whether (at his pleasure) 
not scoring at all for hours, never for a moment held back the 
essence of himself from the game. Once he began a Nottingham- 
shire innings at Trent Bridge on a day of burning heat. The wicket 
was perfect, the opposition weak. After he had flicked three or 
four fours here and there, George suddenly sent a simple return 
catch to the bowler, and was out. When he reached the shade of 
the pavilion, his captain, not unreasonably curious, asked him why 
he had got out to such a silly stroke. “ Too hot, sir,” said George. 

These things—of the spirit and the humorous—can’t be referred 
to, or estimated, on the score-board, not even on the comprehensive 
and communicative score-boards of Australia. But they are matters 
of individual essence, and just now we shall do well to look after 


them 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been scanning the tributes paid to Lord Berners with 

that grim repugnance with which one reads the obituaries of 

a friend for more than forty years. It is by no means sweet 
or decorous to see the span of a man’s life reduced to a half column 
in a newspaper, or to realise that even the most extraordinary 
individual must lose shape, colour and vitality when described in 
the ordinary sequence of printed words. I could not resist the 
impression that he was theré in the room with me, reading these 
obituary notices as I passed them to him one by one ; laughing at 
some'of the passages, parodying their style, adding many fantastic 
variations of his own; but saddened behind his mask of impassive 
derision by these dry summaries of more than sixty years of 
exuberant invention, by these arid residues of a life of varied, 
vivid achievement. In spite of his great gifts, his many opportuni- 
ties, his apparent flippancy, Lord Berners essentially was aemelan- 
choly, even a tragic, man. Although he was able to achieve much 
success in music, painting and literature, he was too honest and too 
modest not to realise that he could never be a great composer, or a 
great artist, or a great writer. Although he was surrounded by 
a circle of admiring friends, drawn from every country and every 
generation ; although from his few intimates he secured a loyal 
devotion which soothed his inner loneliness; although, by the 
elaborate pattern of his existence, he was able to protect himself 
from much of the harshness of the modern world ; he was obsessed 
by the mutability of human fortune and by a sense of gloomy 
impermanence. He was a person who lived happily but who was 
seldom happy : a person who indulged in many diverse and elegant 
amusements, but who fundamentally was seldom amused. A man 
who, although he gave constant expression to his tastes and talents, 
was never able to give an integrated expression of himself. 

7 o o * 


By temperament, Lord Berners was an_ eighteenth-century 
romantic of eclectic and patrician taste. He has been compared 
to Beckford, but he possessed none of Beckford’s vulgarity. He 
has been compared to Horace Walpole, but he was blessed with 
none of Walpole’s easy self-esteem. He was a restless, unsatisfied 
nature, and he sought continuously to divert or numb his intense 
sensitiveness by a diversity of intellectual and social occupations 
and by cushioning his feelings with a protective covering of 
flippancy. He was fully aware that the very diversity of his tastes 
and talents precluded concentration ; he knew, and in his darker 
moments he would admit, that he did not possess a genius so 
powerful as to render him simultaneously supreme in the three 
arts in which he sought to find expression: he was too inwardly 
diffident to suppose that he could really excel either as composer, 
artist or writer, and he allowed himself, therefore, to become a 
brilliant amateur in music, literature and art. The tragedy was 
ihat he did not wish to become an amateur; he had too serious 
a respect for the three arts to be content with the second best ; -he 
became a dilettante in order to protect himself ; and he pretended 
not to take too seriously matters which in truth he regarded with 
the utmost seriousness He was pleased, of course, by the success 
of his ballets ; he much enjoyed his painting and his books ; but he 
well knew that this success was only comparative, and when, in 
moments of loneliness, he would ask the hard question, “ Compara- 
live to what ?” the cruel answer would come to him: “ Compared 
to what is best in vourself.” 

* * * * 

His first and major misfortune was that he lacked a stable or 
congenial family background His father, Commodore Hugh 
Tyrwhitt, was a gifted but highly eccentric naval officer. On the 
rare occasions when the Commodore was able or willing to visit 
his family he would strive to make up for lost time by imposing 
little son many irritated criticisms and much 
Tyrwhitt died when Gerald 
who 


upon hus strange 


concentrated discipline. Commodore 


still young. His mother was a fox-hunting woman, 


possessed no intellectual equipment whatsoever ; she had the face 
of Mr. Gladstone and the mind of a pea-hen. Proud as she was 
of her gifted son, she was totally unable either to share his tastes 
or to understand his temperament ; her attitude towards him was 
that of puzzled awe. He would tease her mercilessly (“ Oh, Gerald! 
You really do say such dreadful things! ”), but he possessed g 
delicate and distinguished a sense of human relationships that he 
would trgat her with the utmost consideration in all essential matters, 
When in later life she married a mature companion of her fox- 
hunting days, he established her at Faringdon, and with exquisite, 
if sometimes mischievous, courtesy secured for her and his elderly 
step-father a most contented old age. The fact remains, however, 
that in childhood and boyhood he was deprived of that sympathetic 
understanding which is the soil from which all young plants grow 
to self-reliance: he was an only child. At Eton, which he has 
described so well, and with an unexpected tone of sentiment, he was 
much distressed by his strange appearance. He was a man who, 
being a romantic such as Théophile Gautier, would much have 
wished to be extremely handsome. Fate and heredity had decreed 
otherwise: he was known to his school-fellows as “ The Newt,” and 
for years he would sign his letters to his friends with a self-lacerating 
portrait of that animal, wriggling across the bottom of the page. 
* « 7 * 


A third misfortune was that he was never sent to the university. 
He had been destined by his father for the Diplomatic Service, and 
on leaving Eton he was sent to study languages abroad, a process 
of education which invariably proves disintegrating to the mind. 
It is true that he acquired thereby an extremely fluent acquaintance 
with French, German and Italian, but he was deprived of those 
habits of scholarship which the universities impart to intelligent 
men, and missed the opportunity of exercising his brains in com- 
petition with. contemporaries of equal endowment. When eventually 
he presented himself for the examination, he was impeded by a 
strange nervous malady and failed to pass. For eleven years there- 
after he accepted the somewhat otiose occupation as Honorary 
Attaché to the Embassies at Constantinople and Rome. He took 
no interest either in foreign or domestic politics : he spent his time 
in amusing himself and the chancery, indulging in all manner of 
harmless mischief, studying the arts and in the intervals composing 
a large number of nonsense rhymes (which would not be suitable 
for reproduction on this staid page) and in enlivening the Embassy 
registers with a large number of facetious drawings. In 1918 he 
succeeded his uncle as ninth Baron Bernese, a creation which dates 
from 1445. In 1923 his opera, the Carosse du Saint Sacrement, was 
produced at the Théatre des Champs Elysées, to be followed by no 
fewer than five ballets. He went on painting his pictures in the 
manner of the early Corot. He acquired a lovely house in the Foro 
Romano and the most distinguished Rolls-Rovce that I have ever 
seen. He began to write his books. He became a cosmopolitan figure 
of considerable renown. Although he always retained his flippancy, 
his humour and his love of mischief, he was subject to bouts of 
increasing melancholy. He continued to surround himself with 
charming people and curious things ; with shells and clavichords, 


-with musical-boxes and birds of paradise, with auriculas and tube- 


There was some sadness in these objects as he grew old. 
. + + * 


roses. 


Nobody who knew Lord Berners will forget him ; he remains 
in the memory as a gay and, in a way, formidable person. He might 
have been happier had he lived in another age, but his curiosity 
was so vivid that he was unable to detach himself from the novelties 
of his own. His talents were so dispersed that he failed somehow 
to get his centre into the middle. He was a perhaps belated type 
of cultured eccentric, of gifted aristocrat. Yet his patrician qualities 
showed themselves in something more than a contempt for 
vulgarity ; they showed themselves in delicate consideration for the 
feelings of the friends he teased. 
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COMMUNICATION 


The “Cocktail Party os 


Six,—In his appreciation of Mr. T. S. Eliot's new play (Spectator, 
April 21st) Professor Dobrée said of the language: “ Now, we 
feel secure, Mr. Eliot has achieved his mastery: he has worked out 
a form of speech suitable for an actor to say, and actor-proof, 
cadenced enough to enable the stresses to tell, flexible enough to 
be either portentous or light ; and while it is a universal medium, 
it yet carries his own individual rhythms,” which—high praise that 
might with equal fairness have been said of a fine piece of 


it 1S 
prose. This answers the question: “Is this good drama ?” with 
a loud “ Yes”; but it leaves the much more vital question: “Is 


this good poetic drama ?” unacknowledged. It seemed to Mr 
Dobrée sutticient that the play was dramatic, and the verse important 
for its statements, or its meaning, or the “attitude it induced.” 
Yet between a play that is written in verse and one which follows 
the normal pattern of ordinary conversation there has always been, 
and there always will be, a natural and essential difference, each 
giving a different kind of pleasure, and having to be judged on 
different principles. In the The Cocktail Party the 
difference to the rhythm, the vocabulary, the syntax, the subject, 
the form and the grand design which may be directly attributed to 
the verse is so slender that one might believe the division into lines 
was caused by a whim, as it certainly was not caused by any ascer- 
Only perhaps for the higher metaphysics 


but even here, 


case ol 


tainable system of metre. 
and the ritual libation was verse clearly necessary ; 
stripped of the constant regulating power and cumulative harmony 
of metre, only a thin, halting spectacle, instead of a strong and 
perfect masterpiece, is shown. The play appears throughout to be 
an attempt, so far as possible, to abolish the essential difference 
between the language of verse and the normal, spontaneous remarks 
of intelligent conversation ; and thereatter to combine the milder 
pleasure of everyday, common expressions with the exciting and 
restraining qualities which verse imposes on language and thought 
With these two incompatible forces jarring on each other, the one 
striving to reveal, by realism, buried secrets of the mind, the other 
demonstrating the meanness of normal conversation and normal 
ideas by framing them in verse, the attempt has been made to 
express an incommunicable metaphysics in a language that will 
not offend a modern audience. It is a bold attempt. 

Even in the face of the prevailing public apathy towards verse, 
the doubtful popularity of a play which no one, even with a delicate, 
sensitive ear, would recognise as verse, could not have been the 
serious object of a poet. Yet there is no work—not even Mr. Fry’s 
which disguises its nature as completely and as violently as this play 
disguises its verse ; not just in moments of pleasant conversation, 
but in the climaxes of passion, everywhere except in a few phrases 
or lines there is a determined restraint of language, limiting it to 
the humdrum flatness of small-talk, occasionally elevating it to the 
level of a university Socratic Club. It calls to mind that there is 
no written verse which carries so logically to its conclusion the 
critical theory of Wordsworth that “there neither is nor can be any 
essential difference between the language of prose and metrical 
composition ’—a theory fortunately abandoned by him in_ his 
poetry and rejected by Coleridge in the Biographia. 

Why, in order to please actors and audience, in order to make the 
play “ actor-proof,” to avoid any gulf which might have existed be- 
tween the audience and the players had Mr. Eliot put on his singing- 
robes ; was it necessary to strip his verse as bare as ascetic prose ? 
Surely only by following methods entirely proper to its nature can 
the verse-play be restored to an intelligent popularity, rather than 
by making it approximate as close as could be to the usual language 
Is the reputation of poetry worthily advanced by 
” As language, 


of the stage. 
accommodating itself to an exclusive taste for prose 
printed in the form of verse, and therefore to be judged as verse, 
this is for the greater part as flat, prosaic and bloodless as any 
language yet contrived in verse; and at its worst—again by stan- 
dards of verse—it is either offensive or ridiculous. The metre has 
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been made measureless, and therefore abolished ; had the words been 
slightly altered in one or two parts, and the whole printed as prose, 
there would have been an improvement, for it could not then have 
been judged by standards of poetic excellence. The’imagery, the 
statements, the mental probings, might all have been spoken quite 
naturally by ordinary educated people ; but in a verse-play, where 
the language becomes of utmost importance by reason of being 
verse, and should raise and excite the sense with poetic pleasure, 
should arouse and control the poetic imagination—in this context 
the kitchen-gabble of the lightest scenes is bitterly trivial and un- 
bearable. In a straight and unpretentious comedy this language 
would be good and honest of its kind, but verse is the most pre- 
tentious form of composition one could choose. Yet here there is 
a colloquial actualism—not just of style, compared with 
which some of Wordsworth’s plainest lines seemed inspired. 

This fine delicate precision, comparable to mystical prose, is the 
redeeming quality of the play. It seems at first, looking into the 
depths of the subject, that this naturally warranted treatment in a 
Style superior to prose. But here again the language fails to rise 
to the regular, anticipated level of verse. Though Mr. Eliot’s play 
poetical in the sense in which 
described—loosely—as poetical, 

yields more of the fruits 
verse The heart-searchings to dis- 
“ reality,” to define “escape,” to believe in one’s own 
personality, to “ get back to normality,” to find the 
or how the human is “ trans-humanised,” or to have an 
finally, to be able to call a cocktail party 
an “ appointed burden "—these mental convolutions and probings 
are certainly sincere: they may be absolute truth ; but, being state- 
ments that derive from metaphysical or their 
geography clashes with that of anything so material as verse, and 
the preponderance of abstract over concrete expressions that results 
dulls all but the metaphysical portions of the mind. Our imagination, 
feeling out for something to touch, is repulsed with “* you are being 
yourself,” “ he was only a projection,” and the Biblical allusion sadly 
shorn of Adam, “ we die to each other daily Yet there are some 
very fine phrases in this style, such as the “ residue of ecstasy ” or 
“the final desolation 


Of solitude in the phantasmal world 
Of imagination, shuffling memories and desires.” 


realism 


happens to be frequently 
The may be 


even at its 


Pilgrim's Progress 


best the language 
of mysticism than of 
cover 
‘way of illu- 
mination,’ 


awareness of solitude ” ; 


mystical regions, 


But the final result is one of disappointment at the substitution of 
a metaphysical for a poetic pleasure and occasional annoyance at 
the creation of original platitudes. The same quality in an even 
stronger degree is found in the novels of the late Mr. Charles 
Williams, whose heroine in Descent into Hell is haunted by the 
same lines of Shelley as are quoted in The Cocktail Party, ind 
all of whose characters pick on their spiritual problems, and worry 
them as tensely as a dog worries a bone, and give them a re us 
importance which supercharges their entire nature 

There is no lack of feeling, of depth, of thought tn this play 
there is a darkness, a shrouding of the poetic imagination as this 
has been understood from the beginning, and as it was displayed 
in The Waste Land. The believe, lies not only in the 
attempt to make verse indistinguishable from prose—a kind of 
fruitless flattery to modern lack of taste—but in the very nature and 
object of the work, which is undoubtedly more concerned drama- 
tically with probing into the recesses of truth about the characters 


- but 


reason, I 


and their situation than with the poetic presentation of these truths 
My contention is that the object of poetry—and this 
is poetic pleasure primarily and truth inct- 
reversed the work may merit the attention 
schools of drama or letters, 


in the drama 
includes poetic drama 
dentally: if this order is 


of philosophers, co-religionists or othe 


but it does not deserve serious consideration as poetry. It was a 
grave disappointment to find that The Cocktail Party had neglected 
this order, that the author of The Waste Land had—either 


deliberately or mistakenly—abandoned poetry in the pursuit of 


spiritual “ ways,” and a common and popular language to express 
them.—Yours, etc., 


26 Warwick Square, London RICHARD MURPHY 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“Cry Liberty.” By Esther McCracken, (Vaudeville.) 


Cry Liberty is a play about the cold war between the British and 
their bureaucrats. This bitter and unequal struggle is no less 
interesting than other wars have been ; but, like other wars, it needs 
to be handled in the theatre with a sense of perspective. The threat 
of war, its atmosphere, its after-effects, its implications—almost 
everything, indeed, except the actual fighting—have provided the 
themes for many admirable dramas; but of the playwrights 
(numerous though they have been) who abjured the motto: “ War 
tomorrow, war yesterday, but never war today,” whom—apart from 
Mr. Sherriff—can we now easily remember? Miss McCracken, 
boldly but inadvisedly, takes us straight into the front line. In the 
hard-fought battle for a mushroom-shed (which may not be built, 
which may not even—when a convertible cricket pavilion comes to 
hand—be erected and which is finally dropped on the site from 
above) we are committed too deeply, or anyhow too continuously, 
to the forward argas. We watch the trigger-finger of Private Enter- 
prise heroically emptying its last magazine ; but it is not with any 
real feeling of suspense that we await the retaliatory stonk from 
the heavy mortars of Whitehall, firing imperviously from dead 
ground far away. 

Part of our lack of interest is due to a trite and artificial produc- 
tion. The principal characters are a middle-class family who are 
struggling to run a small-holding on their own. Had they been 
Russian, or even Irish, it is more than possible that Mr. Richard 
Bird (the producer concerned) would have made his actors look as 
if they were engaged in agricultural pursuits. As it is, perambulating 
a trim and spotless kitchen in highly polished shoes, immaculate 
corduroys and carefully arranged coiffures, they resemble nothing 
sO much as a party of actors and actresses dressed for a Sunday 
afternoon near Maidenhead. Mr. Bird is only one of several well- 
established West End producers who seems to believe that all the 
characters in all the plays about contemporary life in England 
should always (unless, of course, they are charladies or yokels) look 
as much like Messrs. Moss Bros. advertisements as possible. I 
cannot believe that | am the only theatre-goer who deplores this idle 
and unimaginative approach to the problem of creating the right 
sort of illusion on the stage. 

The cast, though mostly handicapped by their shop-window 
appearance, do very well on the whole. Mr. Edwin Styles is 
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pleasantly incisive as a retired colonel, Miss Joyce Barbour com. 
bines resource with inconsequence as an unusually sympathetic 
mother-in-law. Mr. Anthony Sharp, as Forward Observation Officer 
for the big guns of Whitehall, portrays the dauntless prig with a 
nice sense of comedy, and Miss Irene Handl represents the lower 
orders with her usual address. More, I imagine, may be heard of 
Miss Judith Tatham, who puts a lot of character into a not 
particularly rewarding part. 


“The Green Bay Tree.” By Mordaunt Shairp. (Playhouse.) 


‘ 


I SEEM to remember a time when to call a play “ well-made” was 
a term, if not of reproach, at least of condescension. But how 
pleasant it is to see such a piece upon the stage. After two 
decades—a lapse of time normally fatal in the theatre, since it 
gives the topical enough time to become démodé without giving it 
enough to become “period”—The Green Bay Tree revives 
admirably. It has as many as six scenes, as few as five characters 
and an equivocal theme, whose homosexual implications are very 
carefully but very thinly disguised. It emerges as a major feat 
of craftsmanship which has some claim to be considered as a minor 
work of art. This is more than can be said for most modern plays. 

The plot, as you possibly remember, concerns an elderly and 
worthless dilettante who resists—with ultimate and indeed post- 
humous success—the efforts of a girl to rescue his young protégé 
from his corruptive power. Mr. Hugh Williams, who played the 
boy last time, now appears as the soft, subtle, affected and 
daemonic Mr. Dulcimer, a part originally created by Mr. Frank 
Vosper. Mr. Williams's personality is not one which lends itself 
to the portrayal of either softness or affectation ; and he is wisely 
content to be subtle and daemonic merely He exhibits both these 
characteristics in a most compelling manner, with the not altogether 
expected result that Mr. Dulcimer proves more interesting as a 
paranoiac than as a pederast. It is a fine performance 

Mr. Jack Watling is good as his young victim, and so—though 
less so than one expected—is Miss Brenda Bruce as the girl. Mr. 
Walter Fitzgerald, as the boy’s father who eventually shoots 
Mr. Dulcimer, gives a strong and well-judged performance, and Mr 
Henry Hewitt presents a delightfully dry and indefinably degenerate 
sketch of Mr. Dulcimer’s manservant. 

The programme says. “Firearms by Bapty and Co., Ltd.” I 
beseech this firm to revise its views on the pistols of the twentieth 
century. PETER FLEMING 


CINEMA 


“ Retour 4 la Vie.” (Academy.)———“ State Secret.” 
« Chance of a Lifetime.” 


(Plaza.)}—— 
(Leicester Square.) 


Five episodes, unrelated to one another save in their common 
plea for tolerance, go to the making of Retour a la Vie. The 
heroes are five returned prisoners of war, and except in the case 
of M. Francois Perier, who becomes a bartender in a W.A.AC. 
hostel. their homecomings are lugubrious, not to say grim 
Although some of France’s finest actors, such as Messicurs Jouvet, 
Noél-Noél and Reggiani, give of their talents liberally, the little 
films, diversely directed, are not particularly good. Only the 
first, directed by M. Henri Clouzot, in which an embittered 
and crippled M. Jouvet tries to unseal the mind of a German 
torturer, and the third, directed by M. André Cayette, in which a 
middle-class family squabble about money matters round the 
moribund body of Tante Emma just returned from Dachau—only 
these two have any real quality. The latter is, indeed, intolerably 
moving, and Mme. de Revinsky, so terribly emaciated that one 
cannot but believe she actually was in a concentration camp, 
produces, without speaking more than one sentence, a sense of 
suffering’s immense distance from sinning. Retour a la Vie preaches 
the salutary effect of suffering, and also observes with cynicism 
how small is a drop of love in an ocean of mistrust. It 1s 
moral, it is tragic, it is occasionally amusing, but for all that it 
is a disappointing film. 
* * * * 

State Secret, on the other hand, is not in the least disappointing. 
Messrs. Frank Launder and Sidney Gilliat have written and directed 
this Ruritanian thriller wittily and well. I have always complained 
of foreigners speaking pidgin English on the films, and here, as in 
answer to my prayers, the authors have invented a bogus language 
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called Vosnian, deriving from Italian; Dutch and schoolroom I 
should guess. It tsa lovely joke, and I revelled in it. Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks plays the part of an American doctor who is brought to 
Vosnia to operate on its dictator, and when the dictator dies, a 
fact which at all costs must be kept secret, is in peril of his life. 
Miss Glynis Johns, who sympathetically pounds up mountains after 
him, and Mr. Jack Hawkins, as the pleasant Chief of Police, are 
first-rate, and there is a highly pleasing sketch of a sptv by Mr. 
Herbert Lom. A good amusing thriller, just a shade perhaps on 


the long side. 
* * * * 

Mr. Walter Greenwood’s delightful play, The Chance of a Life- 
time, has somehow turned itself into a slow and exceedingly 
rancorous film. The British workmen who here take over a factory 
from their boss, Mr. Basil Radford, and get into a dreadful tangle 
with bureaucracy, are some of the most unpleasant men I have ever 
encountered. No matter the circumstances, they yelp like hungry 
wolves, and though the ostensible message of this film is that 
neither management nor workroom can exist apart, and that both 
brains and brawn are needed for survival, the only impression one 
vets is that the British workman is disgruntled, pugnacious, greedy 
and rude. I refuse to believe it. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Sir ADRIAN Boutt’s farewell concert with the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (which will surely be no more of a farewell than that of 
many a beloved singer) allowed him to revel in the music which he 
has best known how to inspire—Brahms, Elgar and, best of all, 
Schubert’s C major symphony. He and Joseph Krips, who conducted 
the L.S.O. in Mahler’s Song of the Earth on Sunday, are examples 
of the kind of conductor music always needs, even more than she 
needs the great virtuosi with the world-wide reputations. They are 
sensitive and scrupulous musicians, always ready to sink their own 
personalities in that of the composer whom they are interpreting, 
personalities vital enough to inspire an orchestra but not so over- 
whelming that they automatically leave a visible signature over each 
of their performances, as clearly legible as that of the composer and 
sometimes in larger type 

Van Beinum is another, and his performance of Bruckner’s seventh 
symphony with the L.P.O., on Thursday, completed the Viennese 
(or, better, Austrian) triptych which has been the most characteristic 
musical event of the week. If Bruckner’s is masculine music and 
Mahler’s—at least in The Song of the Earth—overwhelmingly 
feminine, Schubert’s is that of a semi-divine Orpheus, whose broad 
nature, in Rilke’s words, “grew from roots in both domains.” 
Bruckner is magnificent and often helpless ; Mahler may sometimes 
be trivial, but he is never at a loss as to what to do next. Both 
resemble Schubert in finding it difficult to come to an end. Schubert 
and Bruckner were capable of begetting works on a genuinely large 
scale, and their prolixity often comes from a superabundance of 
material, an unwillingness to say “no” to still another gift of the 
gods. On the other hand Mahler is concerned only with living out 
his dream to the very end, expressing the very last drop from his 
ideas. These may be, generally are, small in themselves, but, if the 
spirit moves him, they are extended to an indefinite length. 

This disproportion between ideas and their treatment is nowhere 
more obvious than in the last movement of The Song of the Earth 
The haunting beauty of the music, though not an excuse for this 
disproportion, greatly palliates the effect and suggests that, had 
Nietzsche known Mahler’s best music, it would have been Mahler 
rather than Wagner that he would have described as “ our greatest 
melancholist in music, full of flashes, delicacies and words of com- 
fort in which no one has anticipated him.” Kathleen Ferrier and 
Richard Lewis sang quite outstandingly well, she with deep and 
almost passionate feeling and he with a fullness and beauty of tone 
which not many tenors bring to this most difficult part. 

- * * * 


At the Wigmore Hall on April 19th Arda Mandikian sang again 
the ancient Greek hymns with which she made such a deep 
impression at Morley College a year or more ago. Repetition did not 
in any way dull their effect, and the singer's confidence has naturally 
increased. Has the world of classical scholarship—a very jealous 
world, by all accounts—taken cognisance of these performances, 
which provide a solution of what has hitherto been an enigma ? 
The active support of Professor Wellesz vouches for the authenticity 
of Miss Mandikian’s singing of Byzantine chants, and provides a 
very strong presupposition in favour of her interpretations of the 
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earlier music, But has the world of classical scholarship expressed 
an opinion one way or the other ? 

It is time for the truth about Cortot to be spoken openly. He who 
was a great poet and interpreter of Schumann and Chopin is now 
making frequent appearances in this country and giving perfomances 
which are rapidly destroying his old, and well deserved reputation. 
On each occasion there are myriads of wrong notes, huge lacunae 
and a lack of any vitalising and co-ordinating intelligence, which 
make his playing even at its best somnambulistic. He owes it to 
himself to retire, and those who have long known the truth owe a 
frank statement to the public. MarTIN Cooper. 


ART 


WHAT constitutes a mural painter? In this country, it must be 
admitted, mostly the wish to be one. In the absence of the sensible 
provision that operates in so many other countries, whereby a 
small percentage of the cost of new public buildings is devoted to 
sculpture or other decoration, and in the absence of more public 
authorities like the Hertfordshire County Council, opportunities for 
practical expression are limited. It would be hard to pretend that 
the panels in the first exhibition of the Society of Mural Painters— 
a body now a little more than ten years old—at the New Burlington 
Galleries noticeably enlarge our knowledge of their authors, for 
many of them are no more than “easel”’ paintings by essentially 
decorative painters. Nevertheless, they serve as a reaffirmation 
that we have in our midst a considerable number of such artists— 
John Hutton, Morris Kestelman, John Minton, Betty Swanwick 
and Hans Tisdall are a few—who deserve to enliven larger surfaces. 
Hans Feibusch’s weight of experience is evident, and needs no 
comment ; Ivon Hitchens seems to have been led by a magnification 
of scale into an unaccustomed clumsiness of touch ; pleasure and 
regret may variously result from Victor Pasmore’s essay in non- 
figurative relief tempera. Technical interest attaches to Augustus 
Lunn’s exposition of media, to his glass painting, and to A. H. J. 
Dernbach’s tiles and sgraffito. We may expect to see the members 
of the society employed next year on the Festival of Britain, but 
when the pavilions have been pulled down, will their talents be 
used on walls of greater permanence ? 
. a * * 

The exhibition at the Leicester Galleries should be seen by any- 
one interested in trends in contemporary painting, because it is 
the first reasonably representative mixed show of the “ middle of 
the road ” in current French painting to have reached London since 
the war. Not that the work should be invested with undue rever- 
ence or authority—in some respects it may encourage a certain 
self-satisfaction here—but it is a window on to the generation 
that has had to follow the giants. In years it ranges from the 
veteran Villon (with a self-portrait like a Knickerbocker Glory) 
to Buffet who was born in 1928 and promises remarkable things. 
It is impossible in a few lines to indicate all the cross-currents that 
link these various attempts to establish a new synthesis. Impres- 
sionism and expressionism, cubism and fauvism, are shaken up 
in every combination to produce personal variations. My own 
favourites would include Clavé, Venard, and Estéve with a splendid 
dazzle of complementaries. Also to be seen at the Leicester 
Galleries are deeply felt sculptures of children fleeing before the 
European hurricane, by Georg Ehrlich. M. H. MIDDLETON. 





“The Spectator,” April 27th, 1850 


Tue death of a poet creates an official vacancy—the Laureate 
Wordsworth has departed. It is an historical fact, but not more ; 
for he had long been withdrawn from the world of active life, 
and even his pen had forgotten its function. One tribute 
Wordsworth paid as suit and service for the tenure of his post ; 
and occasionally his. stubborn, unrelenting conservatism 
appeared in a sonnet against railways or steam-boats—the 
effusion of a sublimer Sibthorp. Bui his glory was on the 
shelves: man and public officer, he was unknown to the world 

was but a “ wandering voice” of the past. Discussion busies 
itself with the disposal of the vacant Laureateship. The Times 
proposes to cut the gordian knot by abolishing the office, finish- 
ing off with Wordsworth as a bonne bouche. Two candidates, 
however, have been named, both reposing under the sun of 
Royal favour. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 1¢§ 
Report by Peter Fleming 


The Order of Merit is bestowed on British citizens by the King 
for “ especial distinction in any field.” There are at present two 
vacancies in the Order, whose numbers are limited to twenty-four. 
Competitors are invited to nominate their candidate for one of 
these vacancies. A prize of £5 was offered for the best entry explain- 
ing, in not more than 200 words, the grounds on which the candidate 
was considered to deserve this honour. 

This was not an easy competition to judge. After weeding out 
a few frivolous entries (including one from Mr. Robert Hartman, 
who kindly but implausibly recommended me), I was left with the 
following candidates for the Order of Merit: Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
Mr. Walter de la Mare and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, each of whom had 
two supporters ; and—with one proponent each—Sir Adrian Boult, 
Mr. Bruce Smith (a keeper at the Zoo, whose devotion to his duties 
has “culminated in the survival of Brumas”), Mr. Arthur Bryant, 
Sir Charles Cochran, Sir Ifan ab Owen Edwards (the founder of 
the Welsh League of Youth), Mr. Epstein, Sir Alexander Fleming, 
Captain C. B. Fry, Mr. John Gielgud, Sir Henry Holland (the eye 
specialist), Dean Inge, Lord Mountbatten, Pandit Nehru, Sir 
Laurence Olivier, Mr. Carol Reed, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee, Miss Ninette de Valois, Lord Wavell and Lord Woolton. 

Most of these distinguished people probably have, in fact, some 
claim to be considered as possible candidates ; but competitors were 
to be judged not by the supposed suitability of their nominees, but 
by their explanation of the grounds on which they nominated them. 
The best way, for instance, to state the claims of Sir Alexander 
Fleming to the Order of Merit and thereby advance your own claims 
to a prize in this competition is not to write brusquely (as his pro- 
ponent did), “ The world of today and of tomorrow would be 
shocked if the discoverer of penicillin were excluded from this 
honour,” and leave it at that. Another entry, which concluded, “ He 
is a self-effacing craftsman who deserves well of his country,” sug- 
gested a certain lack of lustre in its subject ; though this, to be fair, 
was an uncommon failing in the general atmosphere of panegyric. 

What I hoped to find were entries which were neither fulsome 
nor analytical, but which “ made a case ” for their candidate without 
pretentiousness or over-emphasis. Miss Marion Wright, who cham- 
pioned Bernard Shaw, came near to doing this, and so did the Rev. 
W. H. Hamilton, who—with Miss E. B. C. Jones—supported de la 
Mare. But I thought that easily the best entry was that of Sir 
Alan Herbert in support of Sir Charles Cochran. He gets a first 
prize of £4. A second prize of £1 is awarded to D. 1. Beaumanoir- 
Hart, largely for hitting off, in the phrase “a knightly and chivalric 
quality,” something of the essence of Belloc. 

SIR CHARLES COCHRAN 
Proposep BY A. P. HERBERT 


When the great Order of Merit sit down together they can call for a 
report from famous men in almost every corner of public life. But they 
have no grand old man of the theatre among them. So I propose with 
confider.ce Charles Blake Cochran. This brave, wise, modest man is 77. 
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For 59 years he has been working to make the playhouse a place of Pride 
and beauty. He is still at it. Few members of the Order are so wel} 
known to the world. None, perhaps, except Mr. Churchill, has made 
so many happy. None has brought so many new delights into our island 
or nursed so many of our own young people to fame. What a fine mixed 
feast he has provided—Ibsen and Coward, Shakespeare, Shaw, Ballet and 
Boxing, Carpentier and the Circus, Robey and Revue, Bernhardt and 
Duse, Barrie and Pirandello, Maeterlinck, Offenbach, Reinhardt and 
Hackenschmidt, “* Jessie ” and “ June.” 
“Nothing was done because it was ‘the thing’: 
Nothing was done in avarice or haste. 
Beauty was Queen, Efficiency was King, 
And over all there ruled the god of Taste.” 
The world, but not Sir Charles, I fear, is richer for the Cochran Show, 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
ProposeD By D. |. BEAUMANOIR-HART 


The Order of Merit is to the twentieth century what the Golden Fleece 
was to the sixteenth—the most exclusive royal Order in Europe. For 
that reason the number of candidates of high distinction must necessarily 
always outstrip the rare vacancies which occur. 

Forty-five years ago, three famous men were making a unique contri- 
bution to the culture of the age in which they lived. They were Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton, Maurice Baring and Hilaire Belloc. Of that gifted 
band only one survives In his gorgeous prime he was a lyric poet of 
grace, wit and felicity: no anthology is complete without “The South 
Country.” He was a master of nervous, masculine descriptive prose ; in 
The Path to Rome he wrote a masterpiece of the literature of travel, 
His satiric and epigrammiatic verse is brilliant. He was, moreover, artist, 
historian, novelist and, for a time, a Member of Parliament. He shared 
with “G. K. C.” and Maurice Baring a knightly and chivalric quality 
which died with them 

In the evening of a day which these three illumined by their genius, 
may we not acclaim the choice of Mr. Hilaire Belloc to be the latest 
member of the Order of Merit ? 


Mr. R. Kennard Davis was not really doing what I meant com- 
petitors to do in advancing the claims of the Ordinary Man; but 
he did it so charmingly that he must be rescued, in part at least, 
from the waste-paper basket and printed as a representative of 
the Also Rans. 

THE ORDINARY MAN 

PrRoposeD BY R- KeNNARD Davis 
Dear Sir, 

I feel that, nowadays, 

When /evelling is all the craze, 
‘Twould be a democratic plan 

To make an Ordinary Man 

The next O.M 

The sort that trod, in years of strife, 
The path ot ordinary life, 

Serving, perhaps, as Air-Raid Warden, 
And then retired, to till his garden ; 
Who pays his taxes, with a grouse, 
And does his chores about the house; 
Who keeps the law—such laws except 
As seem too foolish to be kept! 

Who drinks, to help the revenue, 
His daily pint of beer, or two, 

And smokes, our welfare to abet, 
His patriotic cigarette ; 

A man of inconspicuous worth, 

And yet (no doubt!) the salt of earth ; 
A man, in short, like you or me 

Or not like you? Well—possibly! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 17 
Set by Hilary Brett Smith 


The following have been tried out for the Third Programme. A 
prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for extracts (not more 
than 200 words) from the Talks Producer's confidential report, 
urging that he should not be employed again: Dr. Johnson, Baron 
Miinchausen, S. T. Coleridge, Oscar Wilde, Dr. Spooner. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must 
be received not later than May Sth The results will be published 
in the Spectator of May 12th 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


- LETTERS TO 


Mr. Stassen’s Granny 
Sir——The March 17th issue of the Spectator carried an item by Sir 
Heneage Ogilvie attacking a series of articles which I wrote for the 
Reader's Digest om American lessons to be learned from the British 
Nationai Health Service. Sir Heneage Ogilvie questions the veracity of 
the statistics which I cited. He questions my reporting that the death- 
rate in the British Isles has gone up under the National Health Service 
as compared to the year preceding ; my statement that the number of 
medical students had slightly decreased ; and my comment that there are 
long delays for surgical operations. May I point out that all of my 
statistics were taken from official British sources. My statistics on the 
death rate are obtained from the Quarterly Return on Births, Deaths and 
Marriages issued by the Registrar General. The latest edition now avail- 
able in the United States is that for the third quarter of 1949—Document 
Number 403. On page 6 the following tables will be found : — 
DeATHS PER TEN THOUSAND POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

Before the National Health Service After the National Health Service 

Went into Effect Went into Effect 


September Quarter, 1947 ...... 89 September Quarter, 1948 ...... 93 

enaii warter, 1947 ...... 111. December Quarter, 1948 ..... 
pee SS March Quarter, 1949 ........... 149 
March Quarter, 1948 .......... 123 June Quarter, 1949 .............. 110 
June Quarter, 1948 .............. 102 September Quarter, 1949 ...... 92 


These are the statistics used in my article, except that at the time of 
publication in January some of the figures were provisional as then 
issued by the Registrar General, and very slight changes, not altering 
the basic facts, were made in the most recent Registrar General's Report. 
It is further significant to note that in the same year throughout the 
Western world, including the United States, the death-rate was declining. 

My report of the slight decline in the number studying medicine was 
based on the British Medical Journal, September 3rd, 1949, page 533 
wherein it states: “The number of medical students admitted to medical 
schools in Great Britain and Ireland in 1947-48 was 2,797 and in 1948-49 
was 2,653 "—or a decrease of 144. 

The third statement which he challenges refers to the delays occasioned 
by the congestion of hospitals under the National Health Service in 
obtaining surgical operations of a non-acute nature. I was told this by 
the officials of a number of the hospitals and by a number of the surgeons 
and practitioners. Interestingly, this is further verified by a statement 
in the Practitioner, of which Sir Heneage Ogilvie js the editor, in its 
review of the first year of the National Health Service. Therein, on 
page 18, we find this statement: “ The waiting lists for non-urgent cases 
are longer than ever before, and some patients requiring operations are 
being warned by the almoner’s office that it may be a year before they 
are admitted.” This report of the Practitioner continues to state: “ The 
paper work of the surgeon in such a hospital has increased enormously, 
and threatens to become a real burden.” On page 39 this statement is 
noted: “It is not surprising that the number of discontented patients is 
steadily increasing. . . . This naturally has a bad effect on the health of 
the individual.” 

Let me emphasise again, as I do in the Reader's Digest, that my analysis 
of the first year of the British National Health Service was intended 
Specifically for its lessons to us in America, where we are considering 
changes in our health programme, and was not intended as any criticism 
¢ interference in the decisions of the British people for themselves. I do 
submit, however, since meticulous care was taken as to the accuracy of all 
statistics, and only official and direct British sources were used, Sir 
Heneage Ogilvie was neither right nor just to cast unsupported aspetsions 
on their accuracy.—Respectfully, Haroip E. STAssen. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


The “ Left ” 


Sik.-Mr, Ronald Chamberlain, like Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
covetous eyes on the “ middle-class” vote, recognising rightly that the 
iture of State Socialism is dependent on the party receiving this. What 
»oth fail to understand, however, is that the middle classes are increas- 
ingly independent, and that everything that State Socialism stands for 
is distasteful to the most of them, “They desire nothing for themselves 
that all others may not have on equal terms,” but they abhor the present 
narrow Class legislation, They hate regimentation, and having their lives 
arranged for them by State officials ; they have a strong conviction that 
they can order them better themselves. Their conception of wise living 
is that every man must ultimately be responsible for his own actions, and 
that these cannot wisely be delegated to any official, however well- 
micntioned he may be. A member of the middle class thinks 


casts 


‘ 
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he is best able to choose the right education for his childrea, 
the selecting of his own occupation, and the spending of his 
own income. He believes also that he can see visible sigas 


the so-called “Welfare State,” for he views 
with concern the steady increase in national expenditure, the steady 
depreciation in our currency, and the frightening reduction in the 
value of his hard-earned savings. He notes the increasing cost of living, 
and recognises thai ill-starred * nationalisation ” is placing added burdens 
on his own shoulders. He knows that the professed “ State benefits ” that 
he may be receiving are all costing him more than they give to-him, and 
that the net result of them all is to leave him increasingly worse off. He 
resents the fact that the “ closed shop” in industry makes it increasingly 
difficult for him to earn a living in many fields unless he is prepared 
to “ kow-tow” to trade-union bosses, and that even essential supplies of 
some foods are often dependent on a “ pull” with interested parties. 

In short, the freedom of action which has been his past heritage is 
being steadily filched from him. He is convinced that State Socialism 
is only a half-way house to a totalitarian Communist State, and hs 
dislikes the prospect intensely. He feels that the greatly prosperous 
years for his country were based on a spirit of liberal freedom, and he 
has no desire to surrender this to what Belloc saw as the “ Servile State.” 
He is convinced that the centralisation of the means of production, 
distribution and finance is wrong in principle, and he is irrevocably 
opposed to its extension. 

Summed up, he desires as a good citizen to live his life in his owa 
way, and freed from the constant “ controls” which give him a growing 
sense of failure and frustration. Why then should he vote for theic 
extension ?—I am, yours faithfully, . ANGUS WaTSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


Mr. Moore and Dr. Sitwell 


Sir,—Having just seen for the first time the full text of Miss Edith 
Sitwell’s letter (Spectator, March 31st), I should like to answer some 
of her factual “ points ” 1 was not previously aware of. Her insults will be 
ignored, considering that most insulters, like most reformers, are them- 
selves merely victims of what psychologists call the transferred reproach. 
In regard to the novels of Miss Goudge and Miss du Maurier, my 
article reported that, despite their enormous sales, they were not 
mentioned in literary histories, etc. Miss Sitwell thinks I am “no doubt 
... Shocked” at this. Is it impossible to render an objective report any 
more? I was explaining a condition ; what clue is there in the article 
which could lead even the most slovenly reader to think I was 
“shocked” ? I donot believe that writers of popular confections 
should be dignified by mention in literary histories—but a journalistic 
report of what is read or not read widely in the United States cannot 
ignore the popular novel. It must at least mention the phenomenon, 
which is all I did. Miss Sitwell also speaks contemptuously of “a Mr. 
Edmund Wilson” and suggests that it is unimportant to record that he 
cannot swallow Somerset Maugham. Well, Maugham is extremely 
popular in America, and even some of the good writers and other pro- 
fessional readers have tried (quite wrongly, I think) to build him ints 
literary gianthood. Wilson, who was defined in my article as a man 
“usually considered America’s leading critic,” is among those who do 
not subscribe to the Maugham-worship. Miss Sitwell cannot pretend 
not to know who Edmund Wilson is; his causeries are certainly well 
known in England, and his Axel’s Castle has been for twenty years one 
of the touchstones of twentieth-century criticism. Perhaps ‘Edmund 
Wilson enjoys Miss Sitwell’s poetry, as I do, in its place. He did not 
even mention it, however, in Axel’s Castle, although she is associated 
with the symbolist development—his book, like Professor Bowra’s 
excellent The Heritage of Symbolism, deals with the important later 
symbolists. (Professor Bowra’s book does not mention her either.) 
Miss Sitwell complains because I did not mention Yeats. My instruc- 
tions were to write on “ English literature,” and I did not accept these 
instructions in the large sense; Yeats has always seemed to me aa 
Irishman. If I mentioned Shaw, I did so because he has lived in England 
for so long and has written English literature for so long, I explained 
that I was baffled as to whether to list T, S. Eliot as English or American 
(another part of my article Miss Sitwell did not read), but stated that 
The Cocktail Party was certainly an English play. These matters of 
nationality are confusing, admittedly ; once again, | was working within 
space limitations and trying to give as full and as factual a report as 
possible. I don’t think my humble effort deserved Miss Sitwell’s barrage 
of insults, but since it gave her a chance—in her rather wild letter—tfoc 
such a display of self-glorification, she shouldn't complain further— 
Wellesley Hills 82, Massachusetts. Harry T. Moors. 
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Sir,—I was leaving for Italy when the Spectator, containing Mr. Rice's 
letter, reached me. Unfortunately I left the paper behind, so must 


It made me very sad. Mr. Rice is 
obviously a very nice person. But he is extfemely muddle-headed. 
Would it not have been better if, as Mr. Rice admits, he is not com- 
petent to judge between Mr. Moore and me, he had kept out of the 
contest? It is a little difficult for an expert to argue with somebody 
who does not know what he is talking about. ‘ 

According to Mr. Rice, it is immodest for a poet to object to the 
falsification of the American attitudes towards living British poets, and 
it is a lack of grace to speak what is the absolute and provable truth. 
(The reason why I mentioned Sir Osbert Sitwell and myself was solely 
because I am in a position to prove what I said.) But it is not, it seems, 
immodest for a person to interfere in what is not his business, and about 
which he knows nothing. 

Poetry is not Mr. Moore’s profession. Nor, as far as I know, is it 
Mr. Rice's. It is mine. And I shall continue to protest against damaging 
and untrue statements being made about the attitude of the American 
public towards British poets. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats once advised me never to reply to criticism. For 
many years, now, I have followed his advice. I never reply to criticism. 
But Mr. Moore's statements were not criticism, they were a falsification 
(made, I am sure, quite innocently) of the facts. 

I have often wished I had time to cultivate modesty, and also those 
qualities of compassion and love of humanity that are so notoriously 
absent from my poetry, and from my private life (of which Mr. Rice 
knows nothing). But I am too busy thinking about myself, and must 
therefore leave these qualities to Mr. Rice, who, I am sure, will make 
the best possible use of them. 

Lonely and icy-hearted pair of Simeon Stylites that we are, Sir Osbert 
Sitwell and I will yet be sad if Mr. Rice and his friznds won't have 
anything to do with us. I suppose we must be satisfied with those 10,000 
Americans, and, perhaps, just one or two more added to them.—I am, 
Epitn Sitwe.-. 


answer his letter from memory. 


Sir, yours faithfully, 


Deserters 


Sirn.—It was my duty, during the last war as well as in the previous one, 
to question many hundreds of deserters, who passed through my hands 
to “ durance vile.” 1 have no hesitation in affirming that. in 99 cases out 
of 100, if the offenders had’ had the knowledge plus the gumption to put 
their case before their Commanding Officers, sufficient help would have 
been forthcoming to enable them to cope with the heart-rending domestic 
troubles which faced then These men did not know the ropes Some 
of the domestic situations were appalling.—I have the honour to be your 


obedient servant R. LANE. 
Hillands, Dedham. 
Sin,—Can it Be that Mr. HF. Blair, writng from H.M.S. * New- 


foundland, does so with his tongue in his cheek? Wilfred Granville, in 
published Sea Slang of the Twentieth Century, defines a 
‘A bird; a naval nuisance. A _ habitual 
One whom the Service could well do 


us recently 

‘King’s ‘tard bargain ™ as: 

leave-breaker and skulker. 

without.” 

Faffrai in Off Shore (1917) has a story called The K.H.B., which 
And what are you doing ashore here at this time of night? ” his 

* Breakin’ leaf, sir, answered the K.H.B.”—Y ours 

J. H. Warts. 


ends 
C.O. wanted to know 
faithfully, 


Restelberestrasse 94, Ziirich 44, Switzerland. 


D. H. Lawrence 


Sirn,—-1 cannot refrain from expressing my feelings of surprise that a 
writer of Mr. Hesketh Peurson’s attainments should be so misled by 
prejudice as to sign the article on D. H. Lawrence which you have 
published. Mr. Pearson gives an impression of Lawrence which is 
wholly untrue. Al! that he took from my book is true, but he has taken 
chiefly the evil, and suppressed nearly all the good. -He-gives only 
Plato’s black steed, not the white one. I tried to tell the whole truth, 
but that is not what Mr. Pearson has recorded. 

It is strange that Englishmen, so ready to abase themselves before 
dubious literary immigrants, should at the same time be so eager to hate 
the greatest literary glory of our time. It was an American who said 
of Lawrence: “ He is the gentlest, kindest person in all human relations 
that anyone could be on this earth.” It was a Dane who said: “ He is 
so reasonable and so overwhelmingly good that there is no end to it.” 
Luckily it was an Englishman, but he happens to be the most intelligent 
of his generation. Aldous Huxley, who recognised in Lawrence a man 
‘superior in kind, not degree™ to all his contemporaries. How did 
Mr. Pearson come to overlook these and many other testimonies in my 
» And for a great literary periodical to dismiss 


artless narrative 
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Lawrence contemptuously as a writer of na importance, the man whom 
Middleton Murry rightly called the “starry genius of our time” 
well, if you provide the sheet I'll furnish the candle.—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD ALDINGTON, 
c/o William Heinemann, Ltd., 99 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


Arabs and the West 


Sir,—Professor Gibb thinks that we in Western Europe are disqualified 
from offering criticism and advice on Arab affairs, because we have not 
been conspicuously successful in the handling of some of our own 
problems. I will not comment on the validity of his strictures on Western 
policies, but I should like to be permitted to quote a copy-book maxim 
from Arabic literature which seems to dispose of his contention. The 
sense of it may be rendered in English as follows: 
“Do not spurn sage counsel: ‘tis no objection 

That he who gives it is short of perfection. 

Does the pearl lose its worth in the market-place 

If the wretched diver be lacking in grace? ” 

Symptoms of “ ineffectiveness ” unfortunately exist in Arab public life, 
and they are’a source of anxiety to all friends of the Arab people. The 
prosperity and stability of the Middle East, moreover, are of vita] 
concern tq ourselves. Must we remain silent on these matters until we 
have proved our greater wisdom, and is it really the case that the Arabs 
can learn nothing from the example of the Western demacracies ?— 
Yours very truly, S.. HILLELSON, 

Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W.1. 


The Message of Easter 


Sir,—Janus has raised a question of vital interest to all Christians, 
Surely Mr. H. W. Pearson is right in saying that the primary evidence 
of the Resurrection is not in the Gospel narratives, transparently honest 
as they are. In his last book, Faith and History, that outstanding 
Christian thinker, Reinhold Niebuhr, referring to the Gospel record, 
says: “ The story of the triumph over death is thus shrouded in a mystery 
which places it in a different order of history from the story of the 
Crucifixion.” The effort to certify this triumph through specific historical 
details may well be regarded as an expression of a scepticism which runs 
through the whole history of ‘Christianity. The account of Christ's 
virgin birth serves the same purpose. Christ cannot be known as the 
revelation of God except by faith and repentance: but a faith not quite 
sure of itself always hopes to suppress its scepticism by establishing the 
revelatory depth of a fact through its miraculous character. This type 
of miracle is in opposition to- true faith. 

On the other hand, the belief in the resurrection is itself a miracle 
of a different order and a miracle without which the Church could not 
have come into existence or could not continue in existence. It is the 
miracle of recognising the triumph of God’s sovereignty in what seems 
to be very ambiguous facts of history. If we are by faith and penitence 
enabled to see in a crucified Jew the very incarnation of Gad reconciling 
the world to Himself, then we are driven to St. Peter's conclusion (and 
main argument for the Resurrection) that it was impossible for Him 
to be holden of death. Without the revelation of the Cross the Resurrec- 
would be almost meaningless.—Y ours 


tion, one is tempted to say, 
faithfully, D. B. M. MELLIS. 
Manse of Dun, by Montrose, Angus. 


Sirn,—It may be relevant to recall a statement made by Sir Edward Clarke, 
K.C., to the Rev. E. L. Macassey, D.D.: “As a lawyer I have made a 
prolonged study of the evidences for the events of. the first Easter Day. 
To me the evidence is conclusive, and over and over again in the High 
Court I have secured the verdict on evidence not nearly so compelling. 
Inference follows on evidence, and a truthful witness is always artless 
and disdains effect. The Gospel evidence for the Resurrection is of this 
class, and as a lawyer I accept it unreservedly as the testimony of truthful 
men to facts they were able to substantiate.”—Yours faithfully, 
Eva MorTON. 
Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 


Russia’s Pre-war Foreign Policy 


Sir,—I am sorry to have been so slow (thanks to illness and absence) 
Max Belofi’s letter published in your issue of March 3/st. 
But I am more than sorry—I am distressed—that he should have mis- 
read my review so as to suppose that I could have Onder-estimated 
the importance of the Stalin speech of March 10th, 1939, when in fact 
I complained only of over-emphasis ‘upon isolated portions” of it. 
Since he devotes three full pages to the speech in his Fdreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia (Vol. I... pp. 221-3). it would never have occurred to me 


to reply to Mr 
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that anyone could have supposed this complaint, still Jess any suggestion 
of “ irresponsibility,” to be levelled at him. 

Mr. Beloff is, of course, our leading authority on Soviet foreign policy, 
with which I am only concerned—rather timidly—from the point of 
view of some of Russia’s neighbours. His letter, however, reminds me 
of a point about which I should be particularly grateful to learn his 
view. The “isolated portion” of the Stalin speech which I have most 
often seen quoted is that which mocks at the West for having hoped 
that the Ukrainian question night bring about a German attack upon 
the U.S.S.R. By this time Stalin surely knew what Hitler had told Csaky 
and Beck in, I believe, the previous January, that the Fiihrer had decided 
to give up his Great-Ukrainian campaign in Ruthenia ? Was not this 
decision a German gesture to Russia rather than to Hungary or Poland, 
and if so is st possible that the much-quoted portion of the speech of 
March 10th was pronounced, five days before the Germans occupied 
Bohemia and finally abandoned Ruthenia to the Magyars, as some kind 
of response, perhaps even a reminder ? I tentatively raised this question 
in 1939 on p. 237 of my Undeclared War (to which Mr. Beloff is kind 
enough to refer in his Vol. il quoted above) and have ever since been 
waiting for the answer—Yours faithfully, EviZaBetH WISKEMANN. 

2 St. George's Square, S.W.1. 


University Slang 


Sir,—In the Spectator of April 14th two correspondents draw attention 
to minor errors in Dr. H. W. Garrod’s review, of March 31st, of Mr. 
Marples’s University Slang. Partly because I am a great lover of accuracy 
and partly because I am the last survivor of our small branch of the 
so that if I don't do it probably no one will—lI feel | ought 
fe point out another little mistake. Dr. Garrod says that Mr. Marples 
is wrong in stating that my brother (the late W. T. S. Stallybrass) was 
called “ Snuggins” when an undergraduate at Christ Church. But Mr. 
Marples is quite right. Almost all my brother's friends at * The House ” 
called him “ Snuggins” and continued to do so till his dying day. |! 
remember how amused our parents and I were once when, after watching 
a cricket match in which he had been playing, we heard a scout refer 
to him as “ our Mr. Snugs.” 

it was not till after his return to Oxford in 1911 as a 
Brasenose College that he acquired the name of “* Sonners,” which became 
Yours faithfully, FrANcES H. S. STALLYBRASS. 
N.W.2 


family 


Fellow of 


almost universal 
10 Manstone Road 


Sm,—It was, | think, in the early ‘nineties that a very promising young 
Cambridge man, “dowered with the scorn of scorn,” 
published in the ephemeral Press, under the title Oxide of Milton, some 

translations from the poet into the alleged Oxford 
! can recall one passage in which the “eye of Greece” was 


composed and 


rather cruel 
vernacular 
veiled 

“ Agger, the 1 


And eloquag 


sufficiently 





ger of Gregger, mother of arts 


While little later the father of epic poetry appeared as 
‘Blind Melesigbags, thence Homuggins called.” 

As the author of these gems has, no doubt, long outgrown his youthful 
animosities, being now a distinguished man of letters, | do not venture 
to distinguish him further.—I am, etc R. A. SWANZY 

The Vicaraee, Newry, Co. Down. 


Sirn.—In the early ‘nineties at Oxford everyone, blood or smug, prided 
himself on inventing a fresh diminutive on the basis of “ rugger,” and a 
new spoonerism \ German 
graduate at Trinity reading for Mods, informed his friends that he was 
making sure of the “ exclugge: migger.” As for “ divvers.” a story ran 
round the halls that Canon Spooner, doing his best to help a luckless 
viva, led him on to the Lord’s Prayer, and, still finding 


baron of my acquaintance, ar under- 


examinee at the 
response, asked him in despair if he had never heard that we should 
Yours, W. F. Lorrnouse. 


Woodstock, Oxford. 


La 
“forget our divvers. 
Old Bank Hous 
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The Right to Die 


Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. Bavin’s letter in reply to mine which 
appeared in the Spectator of April 14th. IT must still insist that it 
is utterly wrong for a minister of religion to give an opinion from a 
pulpit on the subject of euthanasia. 

Any doctor of long experience appreciates the fact that patients’ 
moods and pronouncements vary during the course of an illness. Often 
enough patients express an emphatic wish to die, but in a week or two 

and when recovery sets in—the wish to !ive establishes itself. If the 
mental outlook is depraved and depressed, it is the duty of the physician 
to, if possible, remove the cause of the depression, e.g., Many potential 
suicides have been saved and uplifted by shock therapy. 

If the old ladies, whom Mrs. Bavin kindly visited, had been transported 
into the country and surrounded by congenial and kindly helpers, | have 
not the slightest doubt that this, combined with Christian sympathy, 
would have altered their mental outlook and re-established the wish to 
live. Fertunately kindness and sympathy are not yet controlled in this 
country.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant. W. ANNANDALE TROUP, 

42 Wimpole Street, W.1. 


Bishop Henson’s Autobiography 


Sir.—-It is much to be hoped that no one will be deterred from reading 
the third volume of Bishop Hensley Henson's Retrospect of an 
Unimportant Life, or be guided in his estimate of the writer, by Canon 
Adam Fox's review of it in the Spectator of April 21st. Canon Fox's read- 
ing of this book must have been very casual, since he expends a whole 
paragraph in attacking the use in the title, of the werd “ unimportant.” 
which the Bishop justifies in his preface: “ A life may be ‘unypportant 
and yet significant. It may incidentally provide a key to events in 
which the author, albeit personally inconsiderable and practically 
ineffective, was intimately concerned.” And again, as to the Bishop's 
success or otherwise, Canon Fox is forestalled by the words of the 
preface: “ All turns on.the meaning of the word. | have never regarded 
professional advancement, whether in Church or state, as equivalent to 
success in any genuine sense.” For the Bishop, only effectiveness was 
suceess. He was generous hearted. Not by chance did his last appoint- 
ment to Westminster come from Winston Churchill, and as the offer of 
Yours faithfully, 
L. pe C. RICHARDSON. 


an opportunity for valuable war work 


The Principal's House, Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


The Upkeep of Cathedrals 


Sir,—-State aid means State control. Witness the fate of the schools, 
the hospitals and, alas! the noble medical profession The Dean of 
Winchester is somewhat optimistic if he imagines that cathedral chapters 
will escape State interference if they accept State aid for the upkeep of, 
Yours truly 


E. W. Burnt 


and repairs to. the fabric of the cathedrals. 


Dinder Rectory, Wells, Somerset 


Custos Enlarged ‘ 


Sir,—May 1 join with those of your readers who welcome your decision 
additional space to your financial contributor, Custos? If it 


I might mention that I read his 


to give 
gives any emphasis to the expression 
comments with the professional interest of a Stock Exchange member 
Yours truly, CHARLES P. SWEETING. 


Merle vood Bagdale, } orks. 


Whith) 


An Encyclopaedia in Error 


Siz.--J. M. Dent's Everyman's Encyclopaedia may be, as Mr. Wilson 
Harris finds it, concise. clear and accurate on the whole, but “on the 
whole ” must be emphasised. In Vol. 7, on page 253, between ** Hite fs 
ind “ Hitopadesa ” is “ Hitler, Adolf von.”—Yours faithfully, 


GEOFFREY DE FRE}TAS. 


Greek Easter Greeting 


Renford Bambrough’s article, Easter 
of April 7th There is just one point 


Sir,—I was much interested in Mr 
in Athens: 194%, in the Spectator 





in it which seems to me to cal! for elucidation. Mr. Bambrough mentions 
the reply to the Easter greeting in Athens as being “ Anesten ali - 
In Eastern Macedonia, at any rate, one distinctly remembers it, during 





the First World War, as “ Verveos anesk (“ Verily He is risen”) 
Yours truly, P. R. BuTLER 
Grateley, Hants. 
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All-time record 
3 month output 


Steel production is still rising to keep pace 
with the growing productivity of industry. 

4,169,600 tons of steel were produced in 
the first three months of 1950, compared 
with 3,963,000 tons in the same period a 
year ago. 


That was a record — this beats it! 
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THe shires (how many deserve to be called counties?) begin to follow 

the inspiring lead of Norfolk in the fermation of Natur ts” Trusts 
The Yorkshire Trust is celebrating a young anniversary b ecture gp 
Norfolk Birds and Their Protection” by Major Anthony Buxton, that 


eminent naturalist who, while allegedly working for the League of Nations 
it Geneva, carried off a fire-escupe for the sake of photog uphing a 
honey buzzard’s nest! No shire, perhaps, can ever wholly Norfolk 


(though Pembrokeshire can run it close), for the reason that the Broads 





ire quite unique as a lure for a number of sorts of rarer birds, from the 
harriers to the bearded tit. The Yorkshire Trust, howeve is been 
making an effort to rival the Broads by constructing a great artificial 
pond The work (like nationalisation) has been found more difficult 
than was anticipated, but the idea is plausible. Some of the reservoirs. 
especially in the Midlands, have proved singularly attractive to birds 
more or less new to the districts. The Tring reservoirs, which | should 
prefer to call ponds (a more English word), have become a naturalist’; 
Mecca. Even the banks are a lure, for I once nearly trod 1 willow 
warbler’s nest while looking at the crested grebe 
Inter-Shire Visits 

\ properly constituted trust has this advantage over a loosely 
detined society, that it can keep mopping up desirable sites, as the Norfolk 
example triumphantly proves However, the societies do well in most 
counties and begin the excellent habit of exchanging visits The Hert- 
fordshire naturalists, for example, recently visited Yorkshire and made 
1cquaintance with the now famous Ascham Bog-—usually called “The 
Bog where students, young and old, are almost continuously studying 
insects and flowers as well as birds. One may hope that in 5 
extensive and various a shire the Trust will go on to acq er ric 
Sunctuaries It has — discovered there, as in Stafford, that flowers are 
‘ften in greater need of protection than birds. They cann grate 
ind in the case of a few rarities seem to flourish only in ve irticular 
spots They need an absolute optimum of conditions. Most birds, and 
ndeed insects, however local, are rather more since vie 
Tennyson’s Natural History 

Tennyson really was quite a good poet! This profound di follows 
the search for a quotation that had baffled the memory of ac wndent 
to wil: 

Th > music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightinga 

The discovery of the passage coincided within a hour or tw f the 
first bout of the nightingale’s song in my tmmediate ne y wod 
Tennyson, of course, though | doubt whether he was himself much of a 
bird-nester, was very curious about little appearances in nature and liked 
to pin them down, like moths in a case Ayimer’s Field, where Leolin’s 


unrealised passion is compared to the nightingale’s eggs, ts 


well dotted with little vations on history 
comic. “ The froth fly on the has long seemed 


peculiarly 


obse natural sometimes $0 


precise 48 to be fescue 


to me to lead in this class. It is as bad as “ more black than ash-buds in 
the front of March” is good As to the nightingale, did not some 
ecstatic lady ask the poet if this was the bird that sang “ Maud, Maud, 


Maud,” and get the reply, “~ Rooks, woman, rooks,” or words to that 
effect? He did, of course, definitely express his regret that there was no 
South Kensington Museum in his salad-days, presumably to supply him 


with little ready-made similes. And how lovely many of these are 


Punctual Birds 


Is it 
nightingale 


spring? Most of the migrant birds, swallow, cuckoo and 
any rate, have turned up pat to the standa: 
few unduly early appearances, as of black-cap and perhaps of 
butterfly, are or may be explained by hibernation. On the othe 


an early 
d dates. The 


ind 
hand, 


nom 


some flowers are well before their time. The may will be in blossom 
here and there in April; and there are years when it waits almost tll 
June. The grim Ice Saints of the second week of May will be too late 
to do harm, we may confidently expect, to the plum and pear blossom 
which made a glorious display a fortnight ago.* 
In the Garden 

The effects of a continuous downpour have been almost st 1g 
Green lines appeared suddenly in our potagers, the grass began aimost 
to wave, birds united in song, rabbits became diurnal, and, as ! the 
worms, they abandoned altogether their subterranean habits. The many 


n ideal sequel 
W. Beacu 


cottaugers who sowed seed at Easter rejoiced in a 


THOMAS 


* They have since shown ycusion Eorror 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


N a country villa a government clerk who lectures on the 

Apocalypse is entertaining visitors. They have come to see 

his guest, an epileptic Prince, who in face and character has a 
strange resemblance to Christ. His visitors include, among others, 
two generals, and four nihilists, of whom one is dying of consump- 
tion and coughs a good deal of blood, another is a retired officer 
turned boxer and the third claims to be the illegitimate son of the 
Prince’s childhood benefactor. There are also the wife of one of the 
generals and his three daughters, of whom one, the youngest and 
most beautiful, is in a state of hysterical Hassliebe for the Prince. 
Well past midnight, the party is completed by the arrival of a lovely 
and notorious lady who drives up in a carriage and pair drawn 
by two beautiful white horses and makes a startling and shameful 
announcement. 

“I declare this is a lunatic asylum,” cries Madame Epanchin, but 
she finds no one to agree with her except her daughter ; the others 
are far too interested in what is going on. Neither can we share 
Madame Epanchin’s indignation. We also are too interested to 
wish the scene to end ; besides’ we feel that, given the cast which 
has been assembled, the events of the party are no more extra- 
ordinary than we have a right to expect. Moreover we feel that 
such scenes as this are perfectly normal within the context of the 
strange world described or invented by Dostoevsky. 

So intense and so vivid is the illusion cast upon us by Dostoevsky 
that for long periods he can leave us in doubt whether the real 
world is the normal world of commonsense experience or his 
fantastic world of Napoleonic murderers, Rothschild adolescents, 
holy idiots, great sinners, sadistic virgins and atheistic believers. 
Yet we never lose the sense of the distinction between them ; and 
both the doubt and the distinction make us feel uneasy. With 
Dostoevsky we feel indeed that it is our own lives we are reading 
about, but seen with one or perhaps several more than the normat 
number of senses, so that everything, however familiar, seems 
strange, and everything, however strange, seems familiar. And this 
applies as much to the mere material circumstances of his novels as 
to his characters. Every stick and stone belongs recognisably to 
Petersburg and Moscow ; of nothing are we more convinced than 
that every incident and event is firmly rooted in a particular historical 
time and place ; the axe which Raskolnikov took to murder the old 
woman is nothing but an axe and the earth which Alyosha embraces 
is only common earth. No one less than Dostoevsky ever needed 
that conscious and deliberate machinery of symbolism, that elaborate 
distortion of fact, which later writers have used to convince us that 
they have penetrated to deeper depths of profundity than the normal 
eye can reach. No need for theological castles or metaphysical 
Old Baileys, of rooms which are only too obviously wombs or 
aerodromes where only the hosts of hell take off ; in the detail of 
his work Dostoevsky employs only the rather worn and shabby 
material of ordinary life. How is it, then, that he is able to give us 
so vividly the impression of worlds which, unrealised till now, are 
nevertheless our own ? 

Here are two books* from which, each in its different way, we 
may hope for some clue to an answer. Professor Simmons’ 
Dostoevsky is subtitled The Making of a Novelist, and remembering 
the same author's excellent biography of Tolstoy we have every 
reason to expect that we shall find here some account of how 
Dostoevsky’s characters came to birth, We are not wholly 
disappointed Professor Simmons makes excellent use of 
Dostoevsky’s note-books and correspondence to explain the genesis 
of his novels, and he ably expounds the thesis that, through the 
vhole of Dostoevsky’s work, from Poor Folk to The Brothers 
Karamazov, a single and continuous line of development can be 
traced. For in essence Professor Simmons would have us believe 
that Dostoevsky had only one theme, which is the conflict in the 
self between self-denial and self-will, between meekness and the 


The Making of a Nevelist. By Ernest J. Simmons 


* Dostoevsky : 
Lehmann, 18s.) 
( fers of Dostoevsky 


By Richard Curle. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


will to power, and that this conflict served him equally in the 
creation of such ambivalentcharacters as the hero of his early story 
The Double, or of such opposite characters as Prince Myshkin or 
Stavrogin, where in each case one element in the conflict triumphs 
completely over the other.. Now it is true to say that this conflict 
does reappear in all Dostoevsky’s novels, and indeed in almost all 
his characters ; that it lies at the root of his psychology ; and that 
the ambivalence of feeling founded on it accounts for those savage 
and violent reversals of mood and motive so typical of life in 
Dostoevsky’s world. But it is equally true, and perhaps more 
important, that in Dostoevsky this original insight into the ambiguity 
of human motives underwent a significant modification and with 
this acquired an incredible subtlety and complexity, more especially 
after his sojourn in the house of the dead. 

Mr. Curle has a different interest from Professor Simmons. He is 
concerned not with the growth of Dostoevsky’s characters but 
with their mature and final appearance on the stage. By the light 
of nature alone, and without any of the assistance which history 
or scholarship might provide, he sets out simply to describe for us 
the principal characters in Dostoevsky’s four great novels; in the 
course of his description he adds a few comments to show which 
of them meet with his approval. Raskolnikov does not; he is con- 
ceited and lacks a real sense of humanity and comradeship. As for 
Nastasya Philippovna, she does not really make the best of things. 
The effect of such comments is rather like having the behaviour of 
the Crazy Gang described in terms of the rules of conduct of an 
academy for young ladies ; and yet one would hasten to add that 
Mr. Curle’s descriptions show so much love and understanding 
that his Characters may well attract to Dostoevsky many who have 
not yet read the novels for themselves. 

If one is disappointed in these two books, it is because one feels 
that they do not face the central problem of Dostoevsky’s men and 
women. Their lives and loves and hatreds, their virtues and vices, 
their passions and ambitions ; all these are fully, perhaps too fully, 
analysed. Yet these alone do not suffice to explain their behaviour. 
For it will not escape the attentive reader of Dostoevsky that his 
characters are never wholly absorbed in and by their relations with 
each other. In all their. relationships there enters a third term, 
which is sometimes made explicit, but for the most part is suppressed, 
and it is only through the medium of this third term that they make 
contact with one another. Otherwise, very often, however much 


they talk, they might as well be talking to themselves, and 
this, indeed, is the impression they sometimes make. We 
may, for purposes of convenience, call this third term X. 
His men and women are all, each in their own way, 


searchers after this mysterious, unknown, yet knowable X, and 
it is in this continuous search that they are most unlike all other 
characters in fiction. Unless the reality of the search is accepted, 
their behaviour becomes meaningless, as indeed it does to them- 
selves sometimes, so that they complacently produce para- 
doxes like Shigalov’s “Starting with unlimited freedom I end 
case of Shatov, 


with unlimited despotism,” while in the 

faced with essentially the same problem, the solution is 
made explicit in his stammered affirmation to Stavrogin: 
“IT... 1 will believe in God.” The, tremendous assumption 


which Dostoevsky demands that we make is all the more difficult 
because for him X was a specifically Russian X, with a face that 
is figured in a thousand ikons. It is perhaps the greatest sign of 
his genius that in reading hum we make the assumption voluntarily, 
yet with a sense at once of uneasiness and exhilaration ; uneasiness 
because we are aware of what is demanded, exhilaration because of 
what is promised. Yet at times also, as in the legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor, Dostoevsky can turn this sense into one of sheer terror. 
Yet here again the feeling is curiously ambiguous. For the terror 
inspired by the Grand Inquisitor is a double one, tecror of a world 
in which X has been eliminated, but perhaps even more, terror 
that if X is eliminated the victory of the Grand Inquisitor is 


inevitable. GoORONWY REES. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Young Wordsworth 


The Poet Wordsworth. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


By Helen Darbishire. 


Ler no one call this book well-timed. That its appearance 
synchronises with the’ centenary of Wordsw-—rth’s death is accident. 
It is much too good a book to be thought of as serving time or 
centenaries. Nor, indeed, will Miss Darbishire allow that Words- 
worth lived until 1850. He died, she thinks, pretty decisively in 
1808. The “distinguished but unequal minor poet” to whom we 
owe The Excursion and the Ecclesiastical Sonnets is a different 
person. How it happened, who shall say ?—it is “ anybody's 
guess,” says Miss Darbishire. Some. guesses she does not much 
like, particularly Mr. Herbert Read’s—to whom the two Words- 
worths are the Man and the Mask, Reality and Myth, the true 
personality and the assumed. She likes not much better, perhaps, 
Coleridge’s quip about the Janus head, the one side Spinoza, the 
other side Dr. Watts. Coleridge’s “ Dr. Watts” is, in any case, odd. 
I don’t see the University of Oxford giving an honorary degree to 
Dr. Watts, nor Mr. Keble presenting him for it, nor Mr. Walter 
Kerr Hamilton entertaining him for the occasion in Merton. These 
compliments, paid to Wordsworth in 1839, were offered to a High 
Anglican, to the poet who had called Laud “ Saint” and “ Patriot.” 

That Wordsworth became a bad poet when he became a good 
Christian, Miss Darbishire does not persuade herself. Indeed, “at 
no time of his life,” she writes, “ except perhaps at the brief period 
of disillusion after his return from France in 1793, was Wordsworth 
other than a believing Christian.” Yet to Coleridge, in 1796, he 
was a “ semi-atheist ” ; and in the summer of the year following the 
best that Coleridge can find to say of him is that he is “ more 
inclined to Christianity than to Theism, simply considered.” In 
1798, when he wrote Tintern Abbey, he was a thorough-paced pan- 
theist—that this poem “ might be perverted to serve the purposes of a 
popular and pantheistic philosophy ” was a painful reflection to his 
biographer, his nephew Christopher Wordsworth, as late as 1851. 
How much of his greatest poetry draws its strength from pantheism, 
Miss Darbishire herself is well aware. Many of the changes which 
she lists as made in the 1850 Prelude have, as she notices, no other 
motive than to water down the pantheism of the 1805 text. They give 
us better Christianity but worse poetry. That from being a great 
poet Wordsworth became, round and about 1808, a middling one, 
Miss Darbishire knows—and feels. But it might happen, she says, 
for all sorts of reasons. She is a little afraid of all of them ; of the 
religious reason particularly. For her, poetry is too mysterious a 
thing to admit reasons. The spirit bloweth where (and when) it 
‘listeth. “ When it ceases to blow, or blows but feebly and fitfully, 
what (she asks) is a poet to do?” 

And what is a critic to do with him? What Miss Darbishire 
does is to talk about the Wordsworth of 1798-1808, and let the 
* distinguished but unequal minor poet” go hang. That it costs her 
something anyone will know who knows how much work, and what 
good work, she has done recently on The Excursion. But in this 
book The Excursion is nothing, The Prelude everything. If the book 
has a fault, it is that its author is too much in a hurry to get on to 
The Prelude. With the introductory chapter, The Making of the 

vet, the only quarrel that can be found is that it is too slight. It 
concludes with an interesting note upon a lost poem_.of Wordsworth 

The Somersetshire Tragedy ; a poem dictated, like Guilt and 
Sorrow, by Wordsworth’s Godwinian interest in penal reform. The 
manuscript book, which once contained it, is in Dove Cottage. But 
this poem is wanting. Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, “ thinking to guard 
his grandfather's reputation,” cut it out. Miss Darbishire wishes 
that “he had not been so scrupulous.” 

The introductory chapter is followed by a chapter on Lyrical 
Ballads and the Poems of 1807. There is too much of The Thorn 
in it, to my mind—* a great and remarkable poem,” Miss Darbishire 
calls it. There is too little, I think, about the poems that have no 
relation to ballad. About the ballad-pieces, again, are not a good 
many Wordsworthians a little uneasy—finding in the laboured 
naturalness of them some ultimate artificiality? Of this difficulty 
Miss Darbishire says nothing. This chapter, none the less, contains 
some of the best Wordsworthian criticism that I know. Nowhere 
else, perhaps, are the differences which mark off the style and 
temper of the Lyrical Ballads from that of the Poems of 1807 so 
well put. Nowhere else is the greatness of the great Ode, the 


Immortality Ode, better assessed. I must think, even so, that ths 
Fenwick Note upon the Ode does not help the interpretation of jt 
If I want to know what Wordsworth thought about pre-naty 
existence in 1804, I am not going to be helped by what he thought 
when he talked about it to Miss Fenwick forty years later —when 
orthodoxy meant almost more to him than poetry. It is interesting 
to be reminded, incidentally, that the beginning of the great Ode 
belongs in time to the same fortnight as Alice Fell. 

In her third chapter, the longest and best of her book (I haye 
a feeling that the book was written for the sake of it), Miss Darbj. 
shire comes on to The Prelude. “The most vital work of 
Wordsworth’s genius,” she calls it. I can see Matthew Arnold lif 
his eyebrows. From his essay on Wordsworth—a noble and notable 
performance—you might suppose that he had never heard of The 
Prelude; except for a single sentence, where he writes: “The 
Excursion and The Prelude, his poems of greatest bulk, are by no 
means Wordsworth’s best work.” About no other great m in 
the language has there been so notable a change of public judgement 
as about The Prelude. The change of judgement was assisted, no 
doubt, by De Selincourt’s edition of 1926. But the beginnings of 
it go back, I think, to 1916. In that year Annette broke on the 
world ; and the youth of Wordsworth—of which The Prelude iy 
still the perfect and truthful story—became an absorbing interey 
with Wordsworthians. That Miss Darbishire’s account of the poem 
owes much to De Selincourt she is only too happy to confess. Half. 
shyly in these pages she adds to the history of the text’ new manu. 
script scraps not known to De Selincourt—I suspect that she has 
others in her keeping. But everything that she has to say about 
the poem is good and worth having. Indeed, if anything so good 
has been written about it before, I have missed it. 

A final chapter sums Wordsworth's “ Poetic Achievement.” [If 
it is not so exciting as the two immediately preceding chapters, that 
is not Miss Darbishire’s fault. To some extent she is re-saying her 
good things. When she comes to The White Doe, and The 
Waggoner, she is necessarily less happy. The Waggoner she calls 
“a masterpiece in its kind”; and she has Lamb with her. For 
myself, I confess I find the kind boring. H. W. Garroo. 


Ideals in the Theatre 


Stanislavsky On the Art of the Stage. Translated with an Intro- 

ductory Essay by David Magarshack. (Faber. 243.) 
Tuts book presumably completes the publication of the material 
left by Stanislavsky at his death. It consists of a course of lectures 
on his “ system ” of acting, delivered to the students of the Moscow 
Opera House, the transcript of five rehearsals of Werther and two 
short appendices on stage ethics and melodrama. David Magar- 
shack has translated all these and prefaced them with a long 
introduction setting out the “system” as it was expounded in 
Stanislavsky’s previous books. The whole forms a comprehensive 
summary of his ideas. 

Stanislavsky was never easy to read, because so much of his 
thought is expressed in abstract terms, and the particular sense in 
which he uses them can only be gradually apprehended. But this 
book is worth the effort to anyone who shares his high ideal of 
the theatre, because it shows again and again the practical nature 
of his idealism. He is constantly at pains to remind his actors that 
enthusiasm is not enough; only sustained work will achieve the 
projection of real character on the stage. His greatest bugbear is 
what he terms “in general”—the imprecise definition of the 
character’s thought and feeling. No actor studying under Stanis- 
lavsky could get away with slipshod work. A _ thorough self- 
discipline of body and mind is demanded. “The way to act is 
in yourself.” 

For this uncompromising idealist the whole of the actor's life 
is dedicated to his art. His personal relations with his fellow-artists 
must be unselfish, for selfish ambitions and quarrels spoil the 
harmony of their work. His own life must be well lived, because 
he must prepare his performance outside the theatre: “Try to be 
the person you are acting throughout the whole day of the perform- 
ance.” This advice has its dangers; but it is not amiss in these 
days of scurry, when successful actors are apt to rush from 2 
broadcast or a film studio to the theatre, to remind the actor that 
the performance is the purpose of his day. He should be in the 
theatre “at least two hours” before playing a major part. 
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The Green T vee 
ano Tye Sry 


Everyone is buying this startling 
novel which is a Book Society Re- 
commend and was Runner-Up for the 
Harper Novel Prize in America. 





Daniel George exclaims: “ Such 
competence and assurance . .. it is difficult 
to believe this is his first novel. There is 
something of Koestler and something of 
Silone in this story.” 
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This is not the place to analyse the “system.” Stanislavsky him- 
self says that he did not invent it ; it is only his observation of the 
living process by which all true acting is created. That process ts 
like birth, and therefore different for every child of the actor’s 
imagination The most vivid things in the book are the many 
descriptions of such creative moments. One wishes that the meagre 
set of photographs which illustrate it could have been much enlarged 
to match the verbal pictures which prove Stanislavsky’s mastery 
of his art E. MARTIN BROWNE 


Rackrent To Barchester 
By P. H. Newby 


e Curtis Brown 


(Barker. 6s.) 
(Barker. 6s.) 


Maria Edgeworth, 
Anthony Trollope. By Beatric 


AMONG the literary superstitions of this country is the superstition 
that there has always been something which can be described as 

the English novel,” the assumption being that the English have 
always written their novels in a peculiar way, as they cook their 
cabbages. This may be true indeed of our disheartening cabbages ; 
it is most emphatically untrue of the immensely diverse and lively 
ways in which we have concocted our novels Indeed, English novels 
have always been as liberal and as various as the English pro- 
clivities in religion 

Here are two charming little volumes in the English Novelists 
series, and how abundantly they display the diversity of style which 
is to be found among our writers! And we should remember that 
Trollope was beginning his literary life before Maria Edgeworth 
had written Orlandino Mr. P. H. Newby’s essay on Maria 
Edeeworth is entirely delightful. It is, in fact, a subtle, brilliant 
and lively appreciation both of Maria and her works, far better 
of its kind than anything which has previously been written about 
Miss Edgeworth. Coming so soon after Miss Clarke's factual 
biography, it should help to revive interest in a writer who never 
sinks below the level of merit and who could rise occasionally to 
the level of true genius In his opening pages Mr. Newby deals 
very pleasantly with a curious literary phenomenon the twittering 
crowd of “fair authoresses" who chirped and who fluttered so 
oddly between (let us say) 1780 and 1830, and whose burblings, both 
in prose and in verse, covered so many pages of The Lady's 
Magazine. He dwells on the moralistic tendency of these busy 
females, but we should remember their ‘romantic tendencies also, 
represented by Mrs. Opie, Sophia Lee, and—let her never be for- 
gotten!—Lady Caroline Lamb 

No doubt Mr. Newby is right in assuming that the style of Miss 
Edgeworth is very largely the product of the moralising school, for 
she was never capable of displaying the purely objective trony 
which is to be found in Jane Austen Her resemblance to Jane 
Austen (and she is fully entitled to such a comparison) lies in her 
tart ridicule of the silly men, both old and young, who boasted 
of their superiority 

One of Mr. Newby’s achievements in this essay is to make us 
less exasperated with Maria’s father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
Perhaps one may go to the length of asking whether Maria would 
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have done better or worse without the advantages or the dig 
advantages of a parental supervision that seems often to have b rn 
fussy, maladroit or tendentious. It is clear that Mr. Ed ee 
had a baleful effect on Belinda, and it is noteworthy that Castl 
Rackrent was composed when Richard Lovell was too busy z 
interfere. And of this book, Maria’s masterpiece, Mr. Newby 
justified in saying that “no one has been writing like this x fs 
the death of Smollett.” But, although Mr. Edgeworth x ispended 
Maria by an apparatus of pulleys and ropes, in the hope of pro. 
ducing elongation, his affection for her was unremitting, and was 
equalled only by the affection which he in turn received from his 
daughter. They shared, it would seem, the cosy delight of an 
mpenetrable family satisfaction. Perhaps Mr. Newby is a little 
unfair to the Scenes from Fashionable Life (apart from The 
thsentee), many of which are excellent miniatures of the Regency 
style ; though it must be allowed that the practice of giving orlecih 
to edification is quite as disastrous to novel-writing as it is . 
philosophy. 

1 am afraid that Miss Curtis Brown has not come off so well 
in her essay on Trollope. Admittedly,,Trollope is a hopelessly 
difficult subject for an essay. According,to the Cambridge History 
he wrote sixty novels ; and according to Miss Brown eighty. In any 
case, his outflow was prodigious and its quality most unequal. But 
instead of grappling with her central theme, Miss Brown divagates 
like a lec.qgger whose notes, admirable in themselves, do not build 
up a convii..ing structure. The reader is bothered also by a trouble. 
some reliance on well-worn phrases and a sprinkling of those 
ibraded fragments which are known as “ vogue-words.” And some- 
times the words are not used correctly. On page 15, for example 
we are told that Omnium was “the prototype of all that a Duke 
had been.” Very fine; but you cannot have a prototype of an 
intecedent. I must also take exception to Miss Brown's remark 
(on Trollope’s novels) that “ what happens, happens always in a 
particular place at a particular time of day or night Without 
recourse to an extravagant metaphysical subtlety, it is not easy 
to imagine how things can happen otherwise. The whole essay is 
opinionated rather than informative, and the style is not improved 
by references to Trollope’s “receiving set” or “the facts with 
current knobs on.’ 

A foreign student reading Mr. Newby would receive an immediate 


and accurate impression of Miss Edgeworth and her work ; but the 
same student reading Miss Brown would, I fear, receive only an 
impression of Miss Brown C. E. Vubtiamy. 
A i i 
rranging an Invasion 
Overture to Overlord. By Lt.-Gen. Sir Fred k Morgan, K.C.B. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 20s.) 
THe glamour of action in the field is easy to convey in the 


reminiscences of combatant soldiers ; so are the drama and tension 
of high command in great campaigns Sir Frederick Morgan has 
the less satisfying task of trying to make an exciting story out of 
the planning of a vast operation, which only begins to take the 
name of action as his last chapter comes to an end. It cannot be 
pretended that his subject is a fascinating one, except to the pro- 
fessional technician or to those directly involved in the story, though 
even that limitation will perhaps leave him with an audience of 
several hundred thousands. For more general readers Sir Frederick 
seems to have felt himself obliged to seek devices to sustain interest 
One such device is a liberal sprinkling of personal anecdotes 
about helping Mr. Stettinius to round up his refractory turkeys, 
for instance, or about his A.D.C. who had “ an accurate knowledge 
of the whereabouts and contents of practically every surviving wine- 
bottle in London,” or about an American Ambassador who could 
identify the same on first sip, and so on. Another device is the 
manner in which the book is written; it successfully reproduces 
the racy jargon of a military lecture, which begins to pall after a 
few pages. The serious student will have to make an effort to go 
behind these distractions before he can assess the importance of 
Sir Frederick’s story. 

It is, in fact, a most important story of an unexampled achieve- 
ment. Perhaps no man in the Second World War was assigned a 
more difficult task than to plan in detail a series of three alternative 
invasions of Europe, by Allied armies from different countries, 
without a commander, without a declared political object, without 
any definition of the size of force to be relied on, and without even 
an assurance of action to follow the planning. Sir Frederick speaks 
soberly, without exaggeration or self-excuse, about his difficulties, 
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The title of this superb novel has a_ two-fold 
meaning. The story has for its setting the Piazza 
della Republica, the main square of Florence and 
the principal characters—are all as it were “ out 
of the square.” “ Tomorrow we might consider an 
outstanding novel on Italy by an Italian. Today this 
space belongs to Peter de Polnay’s * Out of The Square’.” 
ORVILLE PRESCOTT (New York Times.) 
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Botany For Gardeners 
R. P. Faulkner | 


‘One of the best books I have read on this subject.”— | 
Editor, Royal Horticultural Society Journal 
“Can be recommended without reserve.”—Country Life | 


12s 6d 


With many illustrations 


100 Beautiful Plants 
R. P. Faulkner | 


‘A good photograph of each subject —shrubs and roses 

are included—is presented on each page with general and 

cultural notes of practical value: The result is a most 

satisfactory present for any keen gardener.” 

—The Country Journal 
10s 6d | 


100 illustrations (8 tn full colour) 


Romance of Roses 
S. C. Bradford, D.Se.| 


An original handbook on rose growing ; including chapte r° 
on long pruning, the selection and cultivation of suitable | 
varieties, rose-garden construction and the art of budding: | 


Third Edition 
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WEEK-END AT ZUYDCOOTE 
Robert Merle 
This novel of Dunkirk, 1940, won the Prix Goncourt for 1949. 
“ A deeply impressive book, as indignant and as articulate as 


a good war novel should be.”-—-FrRANCIS WyYNDHAM in 
the Observer. Book Society RECOMMEND 9s. 6d. 


THE FORSAKEN GARDEN 
John Heath-Stubbs and David Wright, the editors of this 
fascinating new anthology of poetry from 1824 to 1909, have 
drawn upon a great deal of material which will be unknown 


to most readers. THE CHILTERN LIBRARY. 8s. 6d. 
CHEKHOV IN MY LIFE 
Lydia Avilov 
The story of a secret love affair in Chekhov's life. “* Might 


himself ; it is so simple, 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


have been written by Chekhov 
tender and unmelodramatic.” 
in Reynolds News. 

Translated and introduced by David Magarshack. Illustrated 
by Lynton Lamb 10s. 


A SEASON IN HELL 


Arthur Rimbaud 


A new translation by Norman Cameron, with the French 
text and eight remarkable lithographs by Keith Vaughan. 
“It is difficult to believe a better translation will be made.” 
—STEPHEN SPENDER in the Observer. 15s. 
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RUTH PARK 
Poor Man’s Orange 


“Outstanding...She has a tender eye for the picaresque 
characters she draws with gusto, a most delightful 
wit, and that true mirth which has a quirk of pity in 
it” SARAH CAMPION (John o' London's) ‘“‘Miss Park's 
outstanding ability is to make you see the picture she 
places before you One must admire the Hogarthian 
brilliance of her picture of this Australian Gin Alley” 


HOWARD SPRING (Country Life) 10,6 net 


Reprinted before publication 
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but he leaves no doubt of their formidable nature. It is at this 
sort of recording that he is peculiarly good, as is to be expected 
of so able a planner, and when he drops the popular manner in 
favour of the staff officer's economical prose, his exposition 1s 
masterly. Here, for instance, is his initial appreciation of the task 
before him 


The strategic nap showed us at once that our Army lay 
with its head in South England and its tail in the neighbourhood of 
the Western seaboard of the Il ited States The probiem in its 
simplest terms was first to concentrate this Army forward on to 
the line of Rhine and then to advance into the heart of Cer 
many There was only in the British Isles a smail vanguard The 


tactics would obviously b to nforce this vanguard up fo the 


status of an advanced guard, of which the task must be to seize and 


hold a locality on the mainiand of Europe of such dimensions and 
containing such facilities as would enable us to concentrate therein 
uur main body Ihe main body would then debouch through the 
defensive lines held by the advanced guard to do battle with the 


enemy's main body 

That is what we want to know from the planner of Overlord, rather 
than the social talents of his A.D< 

It is naturally impossible that the whole book should be written 
in this precise and praiseworthy manner, but Sir Frederick is always 
at his best when he can come back to it. Notable examples are 
his memorandum of July, 1943, in which the Master Plan was set 
out before the British Chiefs of Staff, and his chapter towards the 
end of the book on the inventions which made the successful 
execution of Overlord technically possible This chapter, inci 
dentally, gives one of Sir Frederick's rare glimpses of the Russians ; 
and if dispute should ever arise about the first invention of a device 
for “ forming a breakwater of air bubbles released from pipes on the 
sea-bed,” then the Russians will be able to quote Overture to Over 
lord in support of their claim. This is a timely reminder of the 
almost total absence from the story of one of our two major Allies 
an absence which is inevitable in the nature of things, but which it 
cannot be supposed that the author regretted) For the Americans, 
on the other hand, he has a deep and candid sympathy, which is 
expressed with unusually convincing sincerity. His book would be 
valuable as a study of inter-Allied and inter-Service relations under 
daily friction’ and stress, quite apart from its unique contribution 
to the history of the war C. M. Wooproust 


Knowledge for All 


Chambers's Encyclopaedia. New dition. 15 vols. (Newnes. £42 10s.) 


AN encyclopaedia is one of the pleasantest works to fall (meta- 
phorically speaking, of course) into the lap of a reviewer. Con- 
fronted with fifteen volumes running into fifteen million words, he 
is free of the nagging conscience which usually tells him that 
he ought to read the whole thing carefully from cover to cover 
before putting pen to paper. His job, on this occasion, ts more or 
less that of a wine-taster—to take samples from the various barrels 
and pronounce judgement. He can do this sample-tasting in a 
number of ways, either looking up the subjects on which he fancies 
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. FAILED TO WRITE A’ PREFACE 
on acting and its effect upon the playwright. That he 
was himself an actor is undoubted. That he used, and 
knew how to use, his appointed actors is very certain. 
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He was “a creative artist who understood the strange, \ 
inexplicable essence which is the nature of acting.” , 
The phrase is from the personal and provocative pre- N) 
face which Peter Ustinov has furnished to his own V7) 


Piays Asour Peop.e, a volume containing The Tragedy 
Good Intentions; Blow Your Own Trumpet; and The 
ndifferent Shepherd. 


The pretace contributes something 
mew to dramatic criticism. 


pleasure on the stage, will be presented to the great 
variety of readers on Monday, May Ist. 9s. 6d. net 


Ihe plays, having given 
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himself to be well-informed and combing them for mistakes or 
looking up subjects about which he knows nothing and seein 
whether the scope of his knowledge is easily enlarged, or simply by 
opening a volume at random and reading a succession of entries 
Herewith a specimen of the type three sampling. Volume XI 
ROSKILDE-SPAHI (Roskilde being, so it seems, a town in Denmark) 
page 54: RUMANIAN LITERATURE (two columns); RUMELIA (one 
inch); RUMELIHISARI (“a straggling picturesque Turkish village,” 
two inches) ; RUMFORD, BENJAMIN THOMAS (scientist, seven inches) 
RUMINATION (over a column, with a line drawing of a iminant’s 


stomach); RUMMy (including a mention of the ginny variety 
3} inches); RUNCIMAN (Alexander, the eighteenth-century Scottish 
painter ; rather oddly, neither the Cabinet Minister nor his father 


find a place, though the former was included in the fourteenth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica) ; RUNCORN (the Cheshire 
town, two inches); RUNDsTEDT (the German general, two-thirds of 
1 column). This last entry suggests a diversion into the relative 
issessment of generals. Montgomery gets a column, Haig rather 
more, and, going back a century, Sir John Moore also gets a column 
ind Sherman the best part of two columns. It is when we penetrate 
into remoter history that generalship seems to grow of less account 
Here is Marius with seven inches, Simon de Montfort with four 
ind Sennacherib with three 
Assessing the merits of 
guide is no doubt unfair, but it may give certain indicat 
principles on which the compilers have acted. It is 
clear that great efforts have been made to produce a new Chambers 


an encyclopaedia with only a ruler as 
ons of the 
example 


which is up to the minute with its information, even if this means 
1 certain foreshortening of the past. Only topicality could explain 
the fact that, to take another ruler-judgement at random, André 


Gide is considered worthy of more space than George I and 
George II together. It is arguable that in a few years’ time this 
topicality may prove to be a handicap ; nothing is so out-of-date as 
yesterday's news values 

Discarding the ruler, the impression left by this encyclopaedia 
iS Imposing and encouraging An enormous amount of plann ng 
must have gone into its preparation, and great praise ts due to those 
responsible for its conception and accomplishment in the exception- 
illy difficult conditions of post-war publishing The length and 
eminence of the contributors’ names show that a search has been 
made not simply for scholars, but for scholars who have an estab- 
lished reputation for the graceful and lucid presentation of their 
knowledge. It would clearly be difficult (particularly for a non- 
scientist) to single out individual articles for praise, but some of 
the biographical sketches by Mr. G. M. Young and Mr. John Hay- 
ward are models of their kind. The fact that almost all the contri- 
butors are British should be regarded as more than an administrative 
convenience or a patriotic gesture ; it gives the work a unity of 
outlook which more internationally minded compilations usually 
lack 

Apart from the matter of the encyclopaedia, there are two aspects 
of its manner which are particularly meritorious. The first is the 
arrangement of the subjects, which is as straightforward as 1s 
possible, consistent with alphabetical presentation—there is not the 
multiplicity of sub-headings and cross-references which can be so 


The second is an excellent comprehensive index. From 


irritating. 
ess foolproof 


the reference point of view this work seems more or | 
In addition, the size and make-up of the volumes are convenient, the 
typography and lay-out admirable: it ts a pity that the binding ts 
tasteless. Altogether a remarkable achievement: we may quite 
soon be wondering how we managed to get along without 
Epwarp HopdcKkin 


Hogarth and the Writers 


By R. | Moore Iniversity of 
| 


Hogarth’s Literary Relationships. 
Geottrey Cumberle 


- 719.) 


Minnesota Press. 


Oscar WILDE divided books into three classes —books to read, books 
to re-read and books not to read at all In the third class he included 
* all argumentative books, and all books that try to prove anything.” 
While it would be ungenerous to call Mr. Moore’s book eithet 
geometry or litigation, one must say that he is too fond of proving ° 
his points. The word clutters up his writing. Hogarth marked a 
path of popular appeal soon discerned by Fielding, Smollett and 
only less by Richardson. This is no sensational thesis ; nobody 's 
going to deny it. 

Those familiar with Cook’s Hogarth Restored and its companion 
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A new historical novel by 


ROBERT GRAVES 


who re-creates the colour and excitement of a 16th 
century Spanish expedition to the Solomon Islands 
which, Spanish archives show, ended under the 
command of a woman, Dojfia Ysabel Barretto. 


THE ISLES OF 
UNWISDOM 


432 pp. 10s. 6d. net 





“ Here it seems is a writer who sees as well as writes 
and your excited interest is at once demanded and 
held by his work.” Ralph Straus, Sunday Times 


CONSTANTINE FITZ GIBBON 


whose first novel THE ARABIAN BiRD 
excited the critics has now produced 


THE IRON HOOP 


a novel of a vanquished city, 9s. net 


CASSELL 








Brightness 
HOPE DANBY 
** Its preatest charm lies in the picture which - it gives of 
a civilisation, at its height so sure of itself and so exquisite, 
i | and in all things so unlike our own.”’ C. V. WEpGwoop 
(The Bookman). 
' ‘* A fascinating book.”” O. M. Green (The Observer). 
|| RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Deny &vo. Fully illustrated, 18s, 


| University Slang 


MORRIS MARPLES 

“« This interesting enquiry into the byways of university 
S. C. Rorerts, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University (Sunday Times). 

“A good and enjoyable book.’ H. W. Garrop (Spectator). 


> 
lang uage, 


Crown &vo. 108. 


The 


Cumberland Wordsworth 
HOWARD SERGEANT 
A centenary study, by a Northern poet, which examines 
the influence of environment on Wordsworth, explains his 
theories of poetic diction and discusses his pre-occupation 
with philosophical subjects. 


Crown Sve. 7. 
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ALEXANDRA 


DICK 


Cross Purposes 


A Swedish holiday resort provides the background 
for this penetrating psychological novel with a 
dash of mystery and detection. By the author of 
“ MacAlastair Looks On” (13th thous.) gs. 6d. net 


HILARY 


GRAY 
Frightened to Death 


The sheer pace of this fast-action, first-person 
thriller holds the reader breathless from the first 
page to the last. A young author who has come 
to stay. gs. 6d. net 


HURST & BLACKETT 








Sennen s NISB 
THE CHRISTIAN WAY 


By SYDNEY CAVE 
Principal, New College, London 
An exposition of New Testament ethic, emphasising the 
distinctiveness in method and motive and its relation to 
Natural Law. 


““One of the best and clearest books 1! have seen 
on Christian Ethics °"°— Manchester: Guardian. 


“A courageous and encouraging treatment of a per-, 


plexing and difficult set of problems "—Times. 
“Thorough and scholarly but in no sense purely 
academic ’’—Friend. los. net 


THE CITY OF GOD 


A Study of St. Augustine’s Philosophy 
By J. H. S. BURLEIGH 

Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, says Professor Burleigh, is 
“an altogether formidable work.” Here he has sought 
to reduce it to manageable dimensions, with a commen- 
tary which brings out the constant relation between 
medieval thought and our own current problems. 

“Dr. Burleigh deserves our gratitude "—Times. 

“Should appeal! to many classes of readers. ... Even 

those with no special interest in Sit. Augustine may 


enjoy these lectures ""— Manchester Guardian. 
I2s. 6d. net 
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volume of Explanatory Descriptions may find the detailed elucida- 
tions given by Mr. Moore to the prints, especially those in series, 
somewhat redundant. But he is evidently aiming at readers to whom 
access to a copy of Hogarth would be difficult. And it is true that 
some preface to the prints is essential if one is to trace their effect 
upon subsequent literature. However, in the chapter rather angrily 
entitled Hovarth and Fielding Invade the Theatre, Mr. Moore takes 
a fresher turn, showing that from the time the two men became 
friends in 1731 they were to pictures and words almost what Gilbert 
and Sullivan were to words and music. Fielding was an apt pupil 
in satire. Whilst Hogarth was depicting the theatre satirically, 
Fielding tried writing plays in the same vein. He wished to lift the 
London theatre out of the bog of pantomime into which it had sunk 
since the day of Farquhar, and if the Licensing Act had not deflected 
his ambition the lamentable dramatic gap between Farquhar and 
Goldsmith might well have shrunk. Mr. Moore’s close treatment of 
this period with regard to the output of both Fielding and Hogarth 
is a contribution of value. 

When the author comes to what he calls Hogarth’s “role” in 
Fielding’s novels he reaches the main burden of his book. He con- 
tends that Hogarth elevated Fielding from caricature to character, 
and this he is at great pains to “ prove.” Yet Fielding himself, in his 
prefaces, often acknowledges Hogarth (together with Cervantes) as 
his inspiration. Certainly Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones alike owe 
a good deal to “A Harlot’s Progress” and “ A Rake’s Progress,” 
something to a “ Marriage & la Mode” and “ Four Times of the 
Day,” and not a little to single pictures of which examples are “ A 
Midnight Modern Conversation ” and “ March to Finchley.” Mr. 
Moore quite properly adds that an attentive inspection of such 
prints helps to clarify certain episodes in Fielding. 

But Mr. Moore denies that there is any character in English 
literature after the Jacobeans until Parson Adams. He says that even 
Restoration drama contains “ no real personalities.” Let us take at 
random an example to the contrary. When Bulwer Lytton (whose 
plays, as Poe rightly said, were better than his novels) called 
Farquhar the Fielding.of the drama, which is as much as to say that 
Fielding was the Farquhar of the novel, had he found “no real 
personality " in Farquhar, or did he perceive a substantial kinship 
between Sir Harry Wildair and Tom Jones? Mr.-Moore writes as 
if he had seldom seen Resoration comedy acted. Even in reading 
it he has failed to visualise characters (like Brazen or Foresight) that 
are universal, that roam every land in every age. Proceeding to 
Hogarth and Smollett, he finds that Smollett, unlike Fielding, tended 
in Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle and Count Fathom not to 
admit that Hogarth was his source. In Roderick, Smollett inserted 
a harlot’s progress of his own, “ The History of Miss Williams,” and 
Mr. Moore thinks this derives from Hogarth. Smollett may equally 
have noticed Defoe’s Roxana. Richardson, it appears, in three or 
four of his Familiar Letters, made use of scenes: from both of 
Hogarth’s “ Progress” series. 

The eleven of the thirteen Hogarth prints to which Mr. Moore 
allots only half a page are poorly reproduced, losing much of the 
detail. They should have been twice the size, turned sideways. 


WILLARD CONNELY. 
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The New Gnosticism 


In Search of the Miraculous. By P. D. Ouspensky. 
Kegan Paul, 30s.) 

All and Everything. 
3058.) 


THERE must be a great many people to whom the names of G, | 
Gurdjieff and P. D. Ouspensky summon up merely some such 
random recollection as that it was at the former's institute x 
Fontainebleau that Katherite Mansfield (who became his Pupil) 
ended her life, and that the American poet Hart Crane was pro. 
foundly influenced by Tertium Organum, the book in which the 
latter expounded his theories of a multi-dimensional universe, Eyep 
readers of the two books by which Ouspensky is chiefly known have 
remained largely ignorant of the nature of the relations between 
the two men and their respective teachings. Now, however, we have 
both an account of Ouspensky’s meetings with Gurdjieff with 4 
reconstruction of his master’s earlier lectures, and a highly idiosyp. 
cratic work of didactic fiction by that remarkable man_ himself 
Both books are wholly fascinating, and provide an_ intellectual 
experience of a quite uncommon order 

Ouspensky’s was a deeply, an insatiably, inquisitive mind: he 
was a knower, but on a grandiose, a truly Russian scale. Impatient 
with the limitations of modern science and dissatisfied with the 
varieties of theosophy and occultism he had hitherto investigated, 
he met in Gurdjieff a man who claimed to have access to a body 
of ancient knowledge which could explain the réle of, everything 
in the universe, from the Absolute to the electron. I will try to 
give some idea of the nature of Gurdjieff's system. y 

To begin with, it is declared that man’s normal condition is one 
of sleep, in which nothing can be Anown as it is, and in which 
nothing can be done, normal life being an automatic process ruled 
entirely by the law of accident. To know, a man must awake from 
sleep, first into a condition of self-remembering and then into the 
“ objective state of consciousness,” and only then can he do; that 
is, deliver himself from automatism and begin to direct his own 
existence. Next, every phenomenon is said to be the result of three 
forces. In the Absolute the three forces (active, passive and 
neutralising), constituting one whole, separate and unite by their 
own will and decision, and at the points of junction they create 
phenomena or “worlds.” In each of these worlds, which have a 
real physical existence, the three forces again act, b*t since each 
is now not the whole but a part, they split into three wills, three 
consciousnesses and three unities ; and so it proceeds all down the 
pleroma or “ray of creation,” which constitutes a chain of which 
the links are in turn the Absolute, all worlds, all suns, our sun, the 
planets, the earth and the moon. 

With descent mechanisation increases, each lower world being 
subject to a’ proportionately increasing number of laws. Since the 
entire universe consists of vibrations (proceeding by the law of 
octaves, as in the musical scale), the frequency of which determines 
in inverse ratio the density of matter at any given level, the increase 
in the number of laws will express the corresponding density of 
matter. The cosmic level of being of every living creature is deter- 
mined exactly by the density of the three grades of matter which it 
eats, breathes and in which it subsists. Existing in a dark and 
remote corner of the universe where he is subject to forty-eight 
laws, man can save himself from otherwise inevitable destruction 
only by a process of cOnscious evolution. Since his organism is a 
chemical factory, the real work of which is to transform coarser 
matters into finer ones, evolution consists essentially in the building 
up within the physical, mortal body of an indefinite number of finer 
bodies, of which the fourth, for instance, composed of material 
of the starry world and therefore subject to only six laws, is in- 
destructible within the limits of the solar system, and _ therefore 
relatively immortal. 

Now there can be no valid objection to gnostic systems as such 
Every religion is bound at its upper reaches to elaborate some 
form of gnosis and to preserve and perpetuate an esoteric teaching 
concerning the nature of God, man and the cosmos. The really 
fundamental objection to the Gurdjieff-Ouspensky system, it seems 
to me, is that it has no religious affiliation and no basis in spiritual 
experience. Esotericism of this kind possesses at its foundations 4 
false and arbitrary quality, requiring one,’ as it does, to take on 
trust a hypothetical and inaccessible “ esoteric centre” situated 
somewhere beyond the confines of experience, from which know- 
ledge is transmitted in capsule form through the medium of a teacher 
whose authority is held to be beyond question. But ready-made 
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knowledge can be no other than mechanical or dead knowledge. 
It is this deadness, this lack of a living intuition at the root of 
Gurdjieff’s gnosis, which, I think, helps to explain, first his insistence 
upon “ objective consciousness,” and next his emphasis upon the 
materiality of all being. (If everything in the universe is com- 
posed ultimately of one substance, to insist upon its materiality is 
merely to define your own viewpoint—as that of a materialist.) 

“ The fourth state of consciousness,” Gurdjieff asserts, “ is called 
the objective state of consciousness In this state a man can see 
things as they are” Statements such as this require examination. 
All knowledge on our mundane plane of experience is subjective 
apprehension of an object of knowledge, and it is impossible to 
dispose of one-half of the equation without destroying the other 
There is only one way in which the divisive character of this order 
of knowledge can be overcome, and that is through a transcendent 
act in which subject and object are brought together in a higher 
unity—upon a higher plane of being, that is. The result can be 
nothing other than the realisation of the unity of Consciousness 
and Being ; from which higher viewpoint subjectivity and objectivity 
on the lower level are seen as the poles of a single unitive act of 
self-knowledge. 

Here, of course, we approach a theme central to the genuinely 
esoteric teaching of the Upanishads, viz., the identity of Brahman, 
the eternal principle as realised in the world as a whole, with atman, 
the inmost essence of one’s own self. The Consciousness which is 
identical with Being can be no other than the Divine Consciousness, 
or Supermind, of which a thinker like Sri Aurobindo is able to 
assert: “Supermind sees the universe and its contents as itself in 
a single indivisible act of knowledge, an act which is its life, which 
is the very movement of its self-existence.” This insight is very 
far from both Ouspensky and Gurdjieff, for with them the entire 
process of knowledge is reversed, and instead of a primary spiritual 
intuition which is only afterwards elaborated by the reasoning mind, 
the analytical intellect begins from material existence and, en- 
deavouring to climb upwards by its own strength, succeeds only in 
converting everything it finds into its own image and likeness 
“What is necessary to understand . . . ts the idea of the com- 
plete materiality of all the psychic, intellectual, emotional, volitional 
and other inner processes, including the most exalted poetic inspira- 
tions, religious ecstasies and mystical revelations. . . . If the 
Absolute is God, it means that God can be weighed and measured, 
resolved into component elements. ‘calculated’ and expressed in 
the form of a definite formula.” Having abolished the eternal and 
the infinite by a most ingenious system for calculating temporal and 
spatial relativities ; having materialised spirit, eliminated the subject 
and deprived the universe of its inner life, the new Gnostics are 
fully convinced that they have drawn out Leviathan with a hook 
and organised him in portable and marketable form 

This is not to say that there is nothing in Gurdijieff’s ideas, some 
of which are very suggestive. It may be that the system is only a 
gigantic fabrication of the intellect ; but there is at least a possibility 
that it reflects, in a somewhat debased form what was once, some- 
where, some time, a genuine gnosis. But Gurdjieff’s claim that 
“this is esoteric Christianity” must be firmly disallowed. Nor ts 
it true that Gurdijieff’s ideas alone are adequate to the present crisis 
in human affairs: the individual, now as always, can “turn from 
his wickedness and live * at any moment, and without even noticing 
that he does not possess the complicated machinery offered to him 
in this interesting teaching D. S. SAVAGE 
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A Tour of Wessex 
Wessex. By Ralph Dutton, (Batsford. 12s, 6d.) 


Mr. Durton’s Wessex is rather oddly defined. It comprises thres 
entire counties, Hampshire, Wiltshire and Dorset, parts of Berkshire 
and Somerset, and a corner of Devon. But it is a strange Wessex 
that excludes Athelney and Glastonbury. Mr. Dutton answers that 
his boundaries are geological rather than historical, and perhaps he 
may be allowed that plea, though it cannot really stand clos 
examination. He should, for instance, follow the line of the Jurassic 
rocks consistently in the west and include a good deal more 
south Somerset. 

An account of this delightful region in 120 pages must necessarily 
be superficial. Mr. Dutton’s book is cast in the form of a meander. 
ing tour, beginning and ending in Berkshire. He writes pleasantly 
and his prejudices are frankly indicated ; whether you like or disliks 
his Wessex will depend largely on your agreement or disagreemen 
with them. For my part I share his love of unrestored churches and 
“ bombastic” eighteenth-century monuments, and his preference 
in landscape are mine—for waters and deciduous trees rather than 
“the sour land of pine trees and gorse scrub.” On the other hand | 
protest strongly against his undiscriminating condemnation of the 
great nineteenth century and all its works. In that same matter of 
church-restoration, for instance, he should be rather more carefyl 
what he says. The church of Avington in Berkshire, he tells us, 
is “ mercifully unrestored.” In fact, it has been attended to foy 
times in the past century, and the main restoration of 1848-53 wa 
undertaken by William Butterfield, of whose work Mr. Dutton mor 
than once expresses a lively horror. 

A slip of this kind can easily be pardoned. But unhappily the 
book is full of errors. Far too many place-names are spelt wrongly 
(did anybody even glance at the proofs ?), and there are many mor 
serious mistakes. -The Vyne is not an Elizabethan house ; it dates 
from the reign of Henry VIII. There are no Craven memorials ia 
Hampstead Marshall church. Falkland had not “ held many offices 
of state’ when he died, but one only —and that with great reluct- 
ance. Cobbett’s rude epithets for Cricklade were not at all “ oddly 
chosen"; he was thinking of the unsavoury political character of 
the borough, exposed in a famous enquiry of 1782. These are just 
a few examples of the errors and misunderstandings in the book, 
which seriously detract from its value. 

What about the illustrations 2? The wrapper tells us that they 
“have been selected with exceptional care,” and they do indeed 
marry well with the text. The choice of water-colours is good. The 
photographs are, as usual, a mixed bag. Those of Poole, Devizes 
and Marlborough are muddy and flat; but the air-photographs in 
the first chapter are excellent and really informative. Even here, 
however, the sharpness is blurred by reproduction in the sickly 
sepia tone so much beloved by Messrs. Batsford—and by nobody 
else. JACK SIMMONS. 
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Fiction 


The Hollow of the Wave. By Edward Newhouse. (Reinhardt and 
Fvans. 8s. 6d.) 

The Outer Edges. (By Charles Jackson, (Peter Nevill. 8s, 6d.) 

Mascarade. By Gabriel Chevallier. Translated from the French by 
Jor elyn Godefroi. (Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 

The Wilderness is Yours. By Rose Thurburn. (Michael Joseph. 
9s. 6d.) 

Prince Isidore. By Harold Acton, lilustrated by Feliks Topolski 
(Methuen. ros, 6d.) 


The Hollow of the Wave is an interesting American novel, a vety 
readable novel and probably a significant novel as well. It is a tire 
some reviewer's word, of course, this “ significant,” tout court— 
significant of what, one asks ?—which is most often applied nowa- 
days to novels about “frustrated ~ characters or about homo- 
sexuality, or to novels of a very cerebral kind or written in rather 
dark prose. But Mr. Newhouse’s novel is significant, I think, of 
two things—the astringent wit and irony of the school of American 
writers associated with the New Yorker, to which he has for some 
years been a contributor, and American liberal feelings about the 
present dilemma of the American liberal 

It is the terse and dry expressiveness, the tightly packed and 
larger-than-life wit of the dialogue in The Hollow of the Wave that 
first impresses one. The New Yorker conventions in the matter of 
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sophisticated language are perhaps artificial, but no doubt all literary 
conventions can be called that ; the effect here is certainly lively, 
intellectually stimulating and not too extravagant. The central 
character in Mr. Newhouse’s first-person narrative is a young book- 
designer in a New York publishing firm owned by a likable young 
millionaire and largely run by a Communist cell. Neil Miller, the 
illegitimate son of an old stalwart of the I.W.W. who has been 
liquidated in Moscow, is the unanchored intellectual of our times 
the story opens in 1940—though more intelligent than most and 
nicer as well. At the age of twenty-seven he believes in nothing 
at all. “ There were neither armies, nor churches, nor parties, nor 
clubs, nor groups, nor families, nor causes to which I felt able to 
offer whole-hearted allegiance. . There remained the not un- 
attractive rationale of the interested observer: Neil Miller, the 
not-so-innocent bystandér, dispassionate, ironic, superior. The 
trouble with that was, you couldn't keep it up.” You couldn’t keep 
it up because, like Neil, you were always waking up and finding 
yourself “involved "—in other persons’ agitations of spirit, in the 
desperate idyll of a love affair with a millionaire’s wife, in the 
strategy of big business or of Communist politics, even in a 
world war. 

Into the Scott Fitzgerald flavour of the earlier part of the book 
Mr. Newhouse has put much candid feeling, an acute and often 
subtle discrimination in personal values, and a deal of permissible 
and indeed charming sentiment. Yet the effect of a too consistent 
sophistication of tone is curiously sterile. It is only after the sur- 
prising, touching and delicately comic love affair between Neil and 
Linda begins to evaporate and Linda is reclaimed by wealth, by 
her upbringing and by a fatal lightness of feminine temperament— 
the portrait is extraordinarily well done—that the story takes on 
real substance. Neil's problem of how to live, how to improve on 
a programme of “ getting by,” is stated honestly and accurately 
and always in essentially imaginative terms. The mal du siécle to 
which he returns after his war service is just a bit portentous, but 
otherwise there is not a hint of attitudinising. This is an intelligent, 
spirited and enjoyable piece of work by a talented author. 

Mr. Charles Jackson is another American author, but an un- 
talented and shoddy one. A first novel about a dipsomaniac was 
inevitably, | suppose—hailed as “ significant.” So was a second 





Many are the preparations for the wedding—to 
give the young people a good start in married life. 
But has everything been remembered? Has the 
Man from the Prudential been consulted on the 
best wedding present a man can give his future 
wife—security in the form of a life assurance 
policy. The Prudential has a special plan for 
married men under forty—and those about to 
marry. To know more about this, 
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novel about homosexuality. Now comes a mechanical and absurd 
concoction about a half-witted youth of seventeen who rapes two 
small girls, mutilates their bodies with a pair of garden shey 
strangles them, drives a car over the skull of one of them in on 
to be quite sure she is dead, and throws their bodies into a dam 
All this is related in a wooden, spasmodically pretentious way, the 
comic-strip progression being punctuated by snatches of extra. 
marital drama and the like in which other people driving cars jg 
Westchester County are involved. A crudely calculating job. 

Mascarade, by the author of Clochemerle, contains four short 
stories, of which at least three, I suspect, were written during the 
occupation of France. M. Chevallier is always capable of an adroit 
performance, though his brand of humour is not, I confess, after 
my own heart. The first two stories are written in a slangy, facetious 
style that reads worse than badly in English translation. The othe 
two, one about a parrot that witnessed a murder and another parr 
that was the cause of a second murder, and the other about an oli 
man who dug in his garden for a treasure he had buried there three 
years earlier, are contrived with too evident artifice, but have some 
good moments. The occupation can have provided M. Chevallier 
with few opportunities for the kind of demonstratively robust and 
satirical humour which he enjoys most. 

The anonymity which Miss Thurburn cultivates in a first novel 
about feuds and intrigues in an enemy-occupied country and the 
wooing and betrayal of a guerrilla leader on the other side js not 
very helpful. Repetition of “the Republic,” “the Enemy,” “the 
Mountain ” merely emphasises the weakness of the physical illusion 
she creates in a story largely given over to the routine of professional 
ambitions and jealousies in a government department. For much 
of the time the scene might very well be Wyoming, say, and not 
vaguely somewhere in South-Eastern Europe. Miss Thurburn writes 
fluently and often carefully, but without distinction. 

Distinction of style is, I fear, the besetting vice of Mr. Acton’s 
slight tale, much of which has apparently been lifted from Dumas 
pére, of a luckle s Neapolitan. The irony is bland and graceful, 
but thin. The drawings by Mr. Topolski, mostly in his less fuzzy 


manner, have dash and a pretty wit. 
R. D. CHARQUES. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


These Our Children. By Arthur Collis and Vera E. Poole. (Gollancz, 


8s. 6d.) 
Two social workers have analysed here the conditions under which 
children live in dockland. Stories of individual families are inter- 
spersed with a general survey and descriptions of a slum neighbour- 
hood. Homes are damp, dirty and woefully overcrowded ; the 
streets, with their low characters, their fun-fairs and bombed build- 
ings, are full of inducements to crime. There are few open spaces, 
and play-centres are also too few and have too much of a school 
atmosphere. The schools themselves are hideous buildings, under- 
staffed with tired teachers, who give a superficial and scrappy educa- 
tion. What the book chiefly stresses, however, is that parents can 
be cruel and neglectful, and the child’s life made a misery and 
his health undermined, for years without any interference from the 
authorities. Some of the case histories are heart-breaking ; but 
the authors add constructive plans for the future. One is that there 
should be a national survey of family conditions and another that 
there should be a series of training homes where whole families 
can be reformed together. This is a depressing but practical little 
book which should be read by anybody interested in child welfare. 


More Old English Farming Books, from Tull to the Board of 
Agriculture, 1731-1793. By G. E. Fussell. (Crosby Lockwood. 155.) 


TuHIis is a successor to the Old English Farming Books from 
FitzHerbert to Tull, 1523-1730. Mr. Fussell gives a list in alpha- 
betical order of 456 books, pamphlets and periodicals, and the 
libraries where they can be found, and a separate list of their 
authors, as well as a short bibliography of reference books. There 
is also a list of the editions and works of Arthur Young, by G. D. 
Amery, of the Oxford School of Rural Economy. Ail this is useful, 
and would have been still more valuable with the addition of 4 
general index through which a subject could have been followed. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Fussell’s comments on each of the many items 
are heavy and sometimes confused ; they are never very illuminating 
But the book will be of value as a source of information in all 
libraries where students of agricultural history wish to know what 
was written on farming in the eighteenth century 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 579 


k Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


4 —¥" this eek’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
meg Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
Mey . rd “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 


and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
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will be published in the following issue.] 


Solutions must be on the form below, 
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ACROSS 11. Make fit about five. (5 
1. It admits ] - 1S. Hunter of fiction. (5 
t admits of no alternative. (7, 6.) as ies & eek ent © 











hen yoh > « : 
8 Wher high water and low are sudden and swift Gillespie turned " 
coincidental ? 8.) (Newbolt (S_) 
oer hi« _ 2s . 
9 He ¢ ed his father out of a fire. 19. Todav’s movement is so sociable. 
12 be found in the composition (S.) 
y etty picture a 21 E ] ® 
2 ividently one can get in by it 
13. He sounds worse than being hen- (7 ag st 
q . 
pecked 23. Cash on delivery, I see, ecclesiastic- 
14. An ominous shape for cricketers ally (7 
l Doesn't this offer like to be 24 “ the Brave nd the Fair 
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— ; eo) _ Imogene.” 6.) 
on al » s . . 
| acon can 10 o novie Af =) 28. The difference between Brown and 
20. This jewrnalist was known-as Tay Browne. ( 
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I _ 29. It’s fatal on this. (4.) 
There i in her face where 
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25 I am returning to 28 in Paris 4.) . v~ J 
26 These locks, like others, may be CROSSWORD No. 577 
ouled > i cs 1s. tA = 
27 A fish winds up the music (4 Plelc lel ic! Maat oln 3 
30. Mixed hop in three points.  (6.) Ame re UE UBER EO 
31 oe ae while mendin- the S moxie Ris Tiare Ainitico 
jac fr é 
Hardy Shakespearianism. (9, 4.) t 
DOWN 
2. More than 20 cwt. in Hants. (7 
3. Took a chair lone since. (4.) 
4. Not the head to be found on old 
shoulde 
5. “Who drives fat - should himself 
be fat Johnson 4 
6. Companion of Honour with a very 
bad liver ; must have been the salad. 
7. She takes one in. (12.) 
10. Wise man with a flower of fiction. 
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SOLUTION ON MAY 12 


The winner of Crossword No. £77 is Ropert G. BLAIR, 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for Please 
will YOU help this sad case? 
CANCER SUFFERER (5048). Poor old woman (80), practically bed- 


69 Ormonde Drive, 








ridden, and alone with husband (82). Patient very weak and needs 
both sustenance and domestic help. Please help us to care for her. 


This is but one of more than two thousand sufferers on our books for 

whom we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 

by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


Hon. President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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Antiseptics 
p 

Britain has led the way In the development of 
antiseptics ever since Lord Lister used carbolic acid in 
1865. Lister soon saw that carbolic acid has a 
destructive effect on living tissue, and he, himself, 
began the search for antiseptics which would kill 
bacteria without injuring the patient. Recent years 
have seen great strides towards this goal, with 
chemical laboratories producing a range of vastly 
improved antiseptics. Of these new materials, iodine 
has been used in hospitals and homes all over the 
world, and from it the newer, less irritant iodoform 
has been evolved. Research has also focused attention 
on the antiseptic properties of chlorine and the 
quaternary ammonium compounds, such as 
‘*Cetavion’’ (cetyltrimethylammonium bromide), 
while an important group of antiseptics — including 
acriflavine, proflavine and gentian violet — has sprung 
from the dyestuffs industry. The general availability 
of so many reliable antiseptics today owes much to the 
efforts in research and production of the scientists and 


chemical workers of Imperial Chemical Industries. 
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INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


DiseLayinG his now familiar stoicism, that essentially patient and 
long-suffering animal, the average investor, seems to have already 
gone part of the way towards ignoring the disappointing Budget 
statement. Although markets are far from buoyant, they are, for 
the most part, firm and the volume of investment business has 
shown some signs of increasing. Some of the buying orders now 
coming forward doubtless represent business which was postponed 
until the Budget changes were known, but I should expect a gradual 
expansion of turnover in the coming weeks. Before very long we 
shall have a large electricity loan to enliven the gilt-edged market, 
and a revival, on modest lines, of industrial issues cannot be far 
off. For the discriminating investor there should be useful 
opportunities at the current level of prices. 


Record Steel Earnings 


The benefits of plant modernisation and the steady rise in output 
are now being clearly reflected in the profits of the iron and steel 
industry. Guest Keen Baldwins have achieved an increase in gross 
earnings of about £300,000 and Stewarts and Lloyds, the steel tube 
makers, have sprung a real surprise by announcing an increase in 
consolidated group profit for 1949 of nearly £2,500,000. Last year’s 
profit total of £7,803,994 was a new record, which the directors 
explain has resulted from greater efficiency and a 25 per cent. 
increase in the output of steel tubes and fittings from the group's 
various works in this country. In making their preliminary state- 
ment the Stewarts and Lloyds board give an appropriate reminder 
that the group’s post-war development plan, begun in 1945, has 
now involved a capital outlay of over £12 million. 

Unfortunately, the company is precluded under the provisions 
of the Nationalisation Act from declaring a higher dividend. For 
the thirteenth successive year holders of the Deferred Ordinary 
stock get a dividend of 124 per cent. This payment is covered by 
earnings of about 70 per cent. As a year ago, £1,500,000 ts pro- 
vided out of profits for obsolescence, and another £1,000,000, 
against £1,250,000, is allocated to general reserve. It seems a little 
odd, in the light of figures such as these, that at 52s. 3d. the £1 
Deferred units should still be quoted in the market well below the 
proposed take-over price, under the iron and steel nationalisation 
plan, of 57s. 4d. On the company’s earnings record and in relation 
to the strength of the assets position the take-over terms must be 
considered far from generous. At 52s. 3d. the units are offering a 
yield of approximately 4} per cent. on the present dividend, which, 
as I have pointed out, is covered by a very large margin. It seems 
to me that the market is under-valuing these shares 


Vickers’ Dividend Decision 


Another heavy industry undertaking which did well last year is 
Vickers Limited, the shipbuilding and engineering concern. Net 
profit of the group was £3,290,724, against £3,373,948, but it was 
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arrived at after charging £4,458,602, against £3,090,092, for | K 
taxation. The inference is that the gross profits of the group, before 
tax, showed a substantial increase. Net profit of the parent mn. 
pany, in which the investor is directly interested, was up from 
£1,429,382 to £1,625,400, but the Vickers board has decided 1, 
give expression to dividend restraint, at least for the time being 
in an unchanged dividend. This year’s payment is 6} per cent. 
which is the exact equivalent of the 12} per cent. paid for the 
preceding year before the Ordinary capital was doubled py the 
100 per cent. scrip bonus. Although this decision will doubtles; 
come as a disappointment to many Ordinary stockholders, jt is 
only fair to add that the chairman gave a plain warning last May 
that the 100 per cent. capital bonus did not carry any implication 
of a larger total payment. The parent company is paying £677.87) 
against nil, to reserve, and the carry-forward of the group is oye, 
£1,700,000 up at £8,573,024. Following the dividend announce. 
ment, Vickers’ £1 Ordinary units have been fairly steady around 
28s., at which the yield under a well-covered dividend is abou 
44 per cent. The units are worth holding. 


Insurance Prosperity 

Thanks partly to devaluation and partly to the much bette 
experience in the United States, the composite insurance companies 
are announcing excellent figures for 1949. New records, both as 
regards premium income and profit, are disclosed in the full 
accounts of the London and Lancashire Insurance Company. Total 
premiums were up last year from £16,333.159 to £17,918,590, and 
net underwriting results yielded total profits of £1,742,609, agains 
£1,319,305. The total distribution on the Ordinary stock is main. 
tained at 4s. 6d per £1 unit, and the paid-up capital and reserve 
funds, excluding life funds, are now shown at £25,629,258. of 
143 per cent. of the premium income. In his statement Sir Arthur 
Rogers make the point that the increase in the sterling value of 
the company’s substantial investments in America and Canada has 
added materially to the excess of market value of the company’s 
total investments over the book value. This hidden reserve now 
amounts to £8,000,000. 

A similarly strong position, both as regards balance-sheet values 
and underwriting results, emerges from the latest accounts of the 
Employers Liability Assurance Corporation. As a_ result of 
devaluation, this company has made substantial additions to 
insurance funds and inner reserves. In this instance shareholders 
may be disappointed that the net profits of £487,800 have not 
resulted in a higher dividend. As for many years past, the pay- 
ment is maintained at 3s. 6d. a share, which absorbs only £148,100 
Quoted around 92s., the £1 shares (Ss. paid) are yielding just over 
3} per cent. This is, on the face of it, a small return, but justified 
by the earnings record and the very large proportion of the 
company’s business which is transacted in the dollar area. 


Good Rubber Yield 


With the commodity up another 2d. a pound to just under Is 10d 
rubber shares are still claiming most of the speculative limelight in 
Throgmorton Street. This section of the market has witnessed a 
larger turnover than for several years past, to the accompaniment 
of much statistical calculation of prospective earnings and divi- 
dends at the higher range of selling prices. Among the companies 
whose shares still look cheap on their solid merits is Sogomana 
Rubber Estate, a low-cost Malayan producer. For the year ended 
June 30th, 1949, on an average realisation price for its rubber of 
just under 10$d., this company earned just over 40 per cent. on its 
capital and paid a 30 per cent. dividend. It is a simple calculation 
which shows that on its present crop each additional penny per 
pound profit represents an extra 9 per cent. earned on the £100,000 
of issued Ordinary stock. If, therefore, one assumes that for the 
current financial year ending June 30th, 1950, the company obtains 
an average price of Is. 3d., earnings should come out at about 
80 per cent. On a price of fs. 6d, which is still nearly 4d below 
today’s level in Mincing Lane, the company would earn well over 
100 per cent.. Quoted around 8s., the 2s. units give the attractive 
yield of 7$ per cent., even on the 30 per cent. dividend paid in 
each of the past two years. If, as seems probable, shareholders 
can now look forward to dividends of say 50 or 60 per cent., the 
units should have scope for a substantial improvement in value 
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COMPANY MEE TING 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT | 
INSTITUTION 


INCREASED INTERIM BONUS 





MR. JOHN BENN’S SPEECH 





Tue annual general ay _ United Kingdom Provident Institution 

> » April 19th in London. 
ee con. the chairman, who presided, said: —I have the honour 
doption of the report and accounts for the year ending 
1949. the 109th year in the history of the United Kingdom 
Quite early in the year my father, who had occu- 
1934, intimated to the board that he wished to be 
relieved of his duties on his 74th birthday. To my surprise, and satis- 
faction, his colleagues invited me to succeed him. Having served on the 
hoard for some years | was fully aware of the responsibility attaching 
to this office ; | accepted only after most careful consideration, and shall 
do my utmost to justify the trust which has been placed in me. 

Turning now to the balance-sheet and accounts, you will observe that 
the new sums assured of £5,901.208 exceed the previous year’s figure by 
£393,208. The average policy was for a sum assured of £800. Expenses 
in relation both to premium and total income show a slight reduction. 
The greater part of the income is, of course, devoted to the settlement 
of claims ; the next largest item is the provision for the bonus, with the 
result that, taking the average of the past three years and before deduc- 
tion of tax, 18s. 2d. out of every £1 received by the institution was applied 
for the benefit of members. 

You will observe that the very satisfactory rate of £5 4s. Sd. gross 
interest has been earned on the fund, compared with £5 2s. 7d. a year 
ago. 1 must emphasise that the rate is calculated on a very conservative 
valuation of your fund and reflects the great strength of the reserves. 


FirRE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS 

As last year, the accounts of the United Kingdom Fire and Accident 
insurance Company, Limited, are included in the report. and they record 
further progress. The gross premium income of £285,234 shows an 
increase of nearly £200,000 over the figure at the end of the war, and a 
net underwriting profit of 4.7 per cent. has been devoted to strengthening 
the reserves. 

During my early months at Gracechurch Street I have been greatly 
impressed by the sense of public responsibility which prevails in the 
City of London. Financiers are now out of favour, but the country’s 
debt to those who transact its money business cannot be measured only 
by balance-sheets. The silk hat is not the badge of plutocracy it is often 
represented to be. nor are the silver buttons of our messengers a sign of 
subservience. The silk hat was, I believe, worn originally as being the 
hat most easily raised to the customer, but it is also, like the buttons, 
symbolic of the strict and exact standards which happily still mark the 
business of the City. This is perhaps most clearly recognised abroad, 
especially in the United States, where our reputation for reliability, built 
up over 150 years, is still our most valuable asset. 


to move the a 
December 31st 
Provident Institution 
pied this chair since 





THREAT OF NATIONALISATION 

In common with several industries, insurance has been impelled to 
find its voice by the threat of nationalisation, which, directed first against 
the industrial branch, was applied to all forms of insurance conducted 
by the companies concerned. The institution played its part in the life 
offices’ campaign to defeat this reckless proposal. The right and proper 
concern of the electors with economic affairs clearly demands that the 
fullest information about all forms of business enterprise should be 
available, if sound judgement is to be formed and reflected in Parliament. 

The nation has learned that its life assurance savings now amount to 


tion. Moreover, as these savings are being maintained and increased 
at a time when most other forms of thrift have halted or gone back the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would do well to improve the amount of 
tax relief on life assurance premiums. 


INCREASED INTERIM BONUS 

We have just completed two-thirds of our present triennium, and all 
with-profit policies written this year will share in the bonus to be 
declared early in 1951. Meanwhile, I am happy to announce that the 
directors have decided to declare an increased compound interim bonus 
of 33s. per cent. to be paid on all with-profit policies which mature this 
year, with 2s. extra for long-term policies in the temperance section which 
will receive 35s. per cent. 

I referred earlier to the regard in which British assurance is held in 
the United States. We, in turn, can learn something from the Americans, 
who are constantly aware that service is implicit in business and this 
gives an impetus to the whole economy. It is significant that a New 
York life assurance company, when recruiting staff, invites young men 
to enter on “a pleasant and profitable career,” not in selling policies, 
but in “ providing family security.” 

That, of course, is the primary aim of the United Kingdom Provident 
Institution. 


The report and accounts were adonted. 





| 
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at least £2,000 millions, an average of some £40 per head of the popula- | 
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THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND SAVINGS 








THE eighty-ninth annual general meeting of the Royal London Mutual 
Insurance Society, Ltd., was held on April 25th in London. 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, F.C.LL, chairman and joint managing director, 
who presided, said: Life assurance offices continue to play a most 
mportant part in the country’s struggle for economic stability, and have 
proved to be a very powerful medium for the sustaining of saving by 
the mass of the people. 

In my speech at this time last year I referred to the plan for nationalisa- 
tion which had then been suggested. This plan met with such opposition 
from policyholders, employees and other interested parties, that fhe 
planners thought it expedient to make changes in the form of their 
proposals which it was hoped would make them more palatable. 

The results of these second thoughts were embodied in a pamphlet 
published by the Labour Party in January, 1950, under the title of “ The 
Future of Industrial Assurance.” 

The fundamental idea of the proposals is that there would be a State 
Board whose functions would cover the whole of the business conducted 
by the industrial assurance companies, whether mutual or proprietary, 
and the collecting friendly societies. 

In their essentials, these proposals do not differ from nationalisation. 

The British insurance industry as a whole has been united in the desire 
to see this important factor in the economic life of the country removed 
from the realm of political interference and exploitation. 

The diréctors, therefore, have thought it prudent to strengthen the 
financial position of the Society by making further transfers to the 
investment reserves. 

I am happy to be able to report that the market value of the Society's 


| investments is in excess of book values, taking into account the invest- 


ment reserve funds. 
EXPANSION OF INCOME 
Turning now to our accounts, the total income for the year amounted 
to £14.717,000, an increase of £578,000 over the previous year. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 
The premium income in the Ordinary branch (including consideration 
for annuities granted) amounted to £3,305,000, an increase of £106,000 
over the previous year. 


WITHOUT-PROFIT PoLicies 
In view of the change in the investment situation it has been possible 
to reduce, as from the middle of last month, the rates of premium 
charged for without-profit policies. 
A sum of £509,664 has been transferred to the ordinary branch invest- 
ment reserve, bringing this fund up to a figure of £1,000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

In the industrial branch the premium income for the year amounted to 
£8,214,000, an increase of £216,000 over the previous year. 

The amount added to the industrial branch funds during the year was 
£3,544,000, which includes £2,177,000 interest on investments. This 
addition is money put aside as a provision for future payments to policy- 
holders. Adding this item to the actual disbursements to policyholders 
during the year the total is £7,512,000. Thus the actual amount paid to 
policyholders, plus the amount added to the industrial branch funds, 
which provide for future payments to policyholders, together make up a 
sum equal to 91 per cent. of the premiums received. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 

I am happy to be able to say that the endowment assurance business 
in the society's industrial branch has been well maintained, and I would 
like to draw attention once again to the advantages attaching to a monthly 
endowment assurance policy in the industrial branch. The benefits 
allowed under the Society's industrial branch monthly policies are most 
generous, and, in addition, these policies participate in the Society’s 
periodical bonus distributions in this branch. 

In this branch the sum of £583,245 has been transferred to the invest- 
ment reserve, bringing it up to a total of £2} million. 


GENERAL BRANCH 
The premiums received on the fire and accident and general insurance 
business amounted to £441,000, an increase of £34,000 over the previous 
year, but as the whole of this business has been reinsured it does not 
appear in the accounts. 
BALANCE SHEET 
The balance sheet shows that the assets total £87.653,000, an increase 
of £5.063,000 over the previous year. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1949 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
ae —s 


R stered 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each £550,000 
: 43 49,005 Shares of 5s. each in reserve 12,251 
Issued— 2,150,995 Shares of 5a. each .......ccccccccccceee £537,749 





Investment Reserve — 





As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1948.................. 4,074,757 
\dd— 
Amount realised by the sale of Investments, Freehold 
Property and Ventures during the year ended 31st 
December, 1949, less book value thereof and amounts 
WES OOD Ge cccccccvncccccecccovesscsccossoncesencesouese 400,749 
- 4,475,506 
Shareholders 
Dividends declared but unpaid . £482,745 
— gency Reserve pending claims for divi- 
ends forfeited since September, 1939 175,800 
658,545 
Trustees of the Corner House Pension Fund.......... 739,500 
RS ere 8,397 
- - 997,897 
1,656,442 
Exploration Reserve — 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1948.................. 250,000 
Less—Expenditure on Ventures charged thereto ...... 82,005 
167,935 
Add—Transfer from Appropriation A IONE cimscimanes 100,000 
. 267,935 
Appropriation Account—Balance Unappropriated 1,415,704 
Contingent Liabilities —There are Contingent Liabilities as under, £8,351,336 
viz . 
I lo finance and to subscribe for shares in certain undertakings 
If l'o guarantee housing loans to employees 
Hil For contracts open for the supply of Stores, et 
1\ lo guarantee commitments of associated Companies 
PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties and Ventures, 
at cost le depreciation £2,418 
Shares, Debentures, ete., at or below cost but 
not exceeding market value or Directors’ 
valuation, where not quoted 5,383,379 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies, at or below 
cost. but not exceeding Directors’ valuation 42.888 


Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc., at cost 


leas depreciation £11,595 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies £19,000 
Debtors, Loans and Payments in Advance, ete. 179,550 

- 198,550 

210, I 45 


1,373,976 
757,477 
118,513 

540 


Deposits, Fixed and on Call..... 
Government Stocks, etc. 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 
Dividends to be received on Shareholdings......... 462 


2,922,651 


£8, 








APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 





TEL. ncuiisdndnsinssdsiémnibcansnapeesetamuinie £131,011 
Forteited Dividends Account. 120,850 
Transfer to Exploration Reserve 100,000 
Dividend Account 
Dividend No. 92 of 40 per cent., declared 9th June, 1946 £215,100 
Dividend No. 93 of 60 per cent., declared 8th December, 
1949 ; : ; 322,649 
-- — 37.749 
Balance Unappropriated—‘ist December, 1949— 
Carried to Balai Sheet 1,413.7 
£2. 303,314 
Balance Unappropriated—As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1948 £1,232,452 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account—lor the year ended Sist Decem 
! 140 950.062 
Transfer from Shareholders’ Contingency Reserve 120,800 
£2, 503.314 
NOT yunts have been drawn up accordance with the normal practice of the 
ny un amount of £400,749 realised by the sale of Investments, Freehold 
andl Ventures during the ir. less book value thereof and amounts 
writter ff, having been dealt with through the Investment Reserve shown in 
the Balan Sheet 


The Full Report and Accounts (with general Pian of Properties) may be obtained 
from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., 4, London-wall Buildings, London, 
E.C.2. 
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